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First Czech LPs 


AThe spread of LP continues. The latest 
leading European concern to issue LP 
discs is the Supraphon Gramophon Cor- 
poration of Prague, Czechoslovakia. Four 
of its first microgroove records have been 
sent to us. These, 10” in size, are made of 
a break-resistant shellac material with 
smooth surfaces. The 
frequency curve seems to be the NAB one, 
that is it balances with the one generally 


extraordinarily 


in use in this country and first employed by 
Columbia. The bass-turnover is definite- 
ly 500 eps. Some slight distortion is 
noticeable on the high end using the NAB 
curve, but the surprising thing about these 
recordings is the fact that one can open the 
treble end to “flat” without any increase 
in distortion and without any increase in 
surface sound. The Supraphon engi- 
neers have done a wonderful job on the 
bass end — it is clear, full-bodied and 
exceptionally realistic. On the high end, 
I do not think these recordings extend to 
much above 10,000 cps, though it is pos- 
sible that a higher response is used without 
the usual peaking employed by others. 
The most wonderful performance on the 
four discs at hand (incidentally, all were 
loaned to me by Mr. A. J. Franck of the 
International Record Agency, Richmond 
Hill, N.Y., as promised 


shipment has not arrived) is a performance 


Supraphon’s 


of Glazounoff’s A minor Violin Concerto 
played by Russia’s great violinist, David 
Oistrach (disc M 9-10), accompanied by 
the State Orchestra USSR conducted by 
K. P. Kondrasin. In our estimation, this 
is the finest reproduction that Oistrach has 
had to date and the miracle of his music- 
making exaggerated. The 
purity of his tone, his consistent rhythmic 
June, 1952 


cannot be 


alacrity, and his ever flexible technique are 
in evidence every moment. The degree of 
his concentration is amazing, but no one 
needs to be told this who has already 
heard his remarkable performance of 
Prokofieff’s Violin Concerto in D which 
Period has released (disc 539). The 
recording in the latter unfortunately is 
not comparable to that in the Glazounoff. 
In the cadenza of the Glazounoff, no one 
has ever quite equaled the quality of tone 
and exactitude in the double-stops that 
Oistrach elsewhere _ his 
tremolandos are played so well that for 
once one is unresentful of their use. 

On three sides of two other discs (M 5-6 
and M 7-13) is a performance of Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fourth Symphony with a perfor- 
mance on the fourth face of Sarka — the 
third of Smetana’s six tone poems which 
comprise his symphonic cycle Ma Vlast. 
The latter is played by the Czech Phil- 
harmonic conducted by K. Sejna. The 
Czech Philharmonic remains one of the 


achieves and 


best orchestras in Europe and its playing 
on these discs proves that it has not lost 
its best qualities working under different 
conductors. Nijazi’s interpretation of the 
Tchaikovsky Fourth is solid and well 
ordered, but lacking in the rhythmic im- 
petus of the performances known to us in 
this country. 
side. The 


His tempi arg on the slow 
divided, 
though no breaks in movements are em- 
ployed. 
side with the second and third movements 
on the reverse face (disc M 5-6). The 
finale is on the first side of dise M 7-13, 
followed 


work is curiously 


The first movement occupies one 


by a performance of Tchai- 
kovsky’s Cossack’s Dance from the opera 
Mazeppa. 
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On another disc (M 11-12) are perform- 
ances of Vysehrad and Vitava (The Moldau), 
the first and second of Smetana’s sym- 
phonic poems from Ma Viast, also played 
by the Czech Philharmonic under the 
direction of Mr. Sejna. Evidently Supra- 
phon has recorded all six of Smetana’s 
works (though these have not reached us). 
This is not surprising as these composi- 
tions are of national significance and 
occupy an important place in the musical 
repertoire of the country’s orchestras. 
There have been three complete record- 
ings, made in Czechoslovakia, of the 
Smetana cycle. One of these, dating from 
the 1930s, performed by Talich and the 
Czech Philharmonic was issued by H.M.V. 
The other two, dating from the 1940s, were 
issued by Supraphon, the version by 
K. B. Jirak and the Prague National 
Theatre Orchestra has been issued in this 
country by Mercury. It is quite evident 
that Supraphon was uninterested in 
dubbing one of its previous sets, and 
wisely planned a completely new recording 
for its LP issue. 

I prefer Sejna’s interpretations to Jir- 
ak’s, not only because the orchestral 
playing and recording are better but be- 
pause the treatment of the symphonic 
coems is better co-ordinated. 


A letter from a friend in the record 
business in England substantiates a rumor 
which has prevailed for several months in 
relation to the LP situation there. He 
writes: 

“E.M.I. has at last succumbed to the 
records. 


manufacture of long-playing 


Beginning in October of this year, this 
famous record combine will issue micro- 
groove records and — if I understand 
rightly — also 78 rpm ones. In a State- 
ment of Policy, issued by E.M.L., it is 
promised that the manufacture of micro- 
groove records will not curtail the avail- 
ability of 78 rpm records. Let us hope, for 
those who wish to remain with musical 
reproduction in broken sequences because 
of habit or monetary reasons, that E.M.I. 
continues to find it profitable to issue 78 
rpm records. The demise of these has 
already taken place in America after only 
four years of Long-play. I wonder if that 
will happen in Great Britain. 

“If the story could be told without 
offending anyone about the stubbornness 


and bias against microgroove records 


among leaders in the industry in Great 


Britain — with the sole exception of 
Decca’s enterprising president, Mr. Ed- 
ward R. Lewis — it would not be believed. 

. Our British die-hards have had 
some justification for being self-satisfied 
and a bit smug about their silent-surfaced 
shellac records which, in recent years, have 
been unexcelled anywhere. However, the 
refusal to admit the more obvious practica- 
bility of Microgroove has not been con- 
donable. The argument on loss of quality 
is unjustified. Most people, I believe, 
would not resent the loss of some quality 
in favor of uninterrupted reproduction. 
What happens after October 1952, I can 
readily imagine. After the main bulwark 
of the critics have their fun making com- 
parisons between Microgrooves and 78 
rpm records, the storm will gradually 
subside.” 
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New Recorded Opera Repertoire 





From Bizet to Verdi 


BIZET: Les Pecheurs de Perles (complete); 
Mattiwilda Dobbs (Leila), Enzo Seri 
(Nadir), Jean Borthayre (Zurga), 
Lucien Mans (Nourabad), Paris Phil- 
harmonic Chorus and 
conducted by Rene Leibowitz. 

LP set Sx-205, 3 


Orchestra 
Renaissance discs, 
$17.85. 

AWRITTEN and first produced in 1863, 
a dozen years before Carmen, this youthful 
work fully heralds the genius of its com- 
poser, his sense of the theater, his wonder- 
ful application of orchestral color, and his 
long flowing melodies of rare charm. 

The work is a treasure-chest of arias and 
duets, of exotic choruses, whose accompani- 
ments feature figurations in the piccolo, 
Nat- 
urally, this is an oriental color and exoti- 
cism of the French 19th-century school, 
but that is no reason why it should not be 
effective and haunting to western ears. 


tambourine, drums, and cymbals. 


It is more than interesting to observe 
and note the change in critical attitude 
When the 
opera was recently (April 30, 1952) heard 
in concert-form in New York, its music and 
orchestration were praised without stint by 
every newspaper on the following morning. 
When the opera was presented by the 
Metropolitan to open the season of 1916, 
with Hempel, De Luca, and 
Rothier, the singers were extolled to the 
but the critics belittled Bizet’s 


towards Les Pecheurs de Perles. 


Carus« db 


skies, 
music. 

The present recording is one of the most 
satisfying among recent 
Broadway or in Hollywood parlance, it 
would be spoken of as a “sleeper.” A 


releases. In 


soprano who enjoys the strange name of 
Mattiwilda Dobbs sings the music of Leila 
most beautifully. Her voice is exquisitely 
fresh and brilliant all the way up to high D. 
Her style is also a matter for rejoicing, and 
completely authentic. Jean Borthayre, 
one of Paris’ most active young baritones, 
June, 1952 





has a ringing tone of great amplitude and 
breadth, and a fine declamatory sense. 
Enzo Seri’s tenor is on the lightweight 
side, but it is sensitively employed, espec- 
ially in Nadir’s bewitching cavatina—Je 
crois entendre encore. Mr. Seri’s very 
highest notes are wanting in ease and firm- 
ness, otherwise he is an engaging singer. 
The other member of the cast, Lucien 
Mans, in the bass role of Nourabad, has 
less to do, but he is wholly acceptable. 
Chorus orchestra are excellent, 
directed by René Leibowitz with genuine 
enthusiasm and authority. Recording and 
surfaces are all one could ask for. You will 
do well to listen to Renaissance’s fine con- 

tribution of a rare and beautiful opera. 
M.deS. 


and 


DVORAK: Rusalka (opera in 3 acts); 
Helmut Schindler (Prince), Elfride 
Trotschel (Rusalka), Gottlob Frick 
(Water Spirit), Ruth Lange (Duchess), 
Helena Rott (Witch), Erich Zimmer- 
mann (Gamekeeper), Lisa Otto 
(Kitchen Boy), Kurt Preuss (Hunter), 
and others, with Chorus of the Dresden 
State Opera, Saxon State Orchestra 
conducted by Josef Keilberth. Urania 
LP set 219, 3 discs, $17.85. 


ATHOSE who have an affection for 
Dvorak’s nature-loving moods will find his 
opera, Rusalka, a veritable mine of melodic 
wealth and beauty, though rhythmically 
it lacks essential variety. 

The story, based on a fairy tale, hardly 
allows for successful stage business, which 
may account for the opera’s neglect out- 
side of Germany and its composer’s native 
land where it has long been the best-loved 
of his stage works. The Water-Nymph, 
Rusalka, falls in love with a prince who 
bathes in a pool where she and the kindly 
water-goblin exist. To win the prince’s 
love she has to become mortal. The witch 
changes her into a mortal on two condi- 
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tions she must be content to be dumb 
and to face eternal perdition should the 
prince betray her. The prince takes the 
dumb maid to his palace but finds her 
lacking in human ardor. When he trans- 
fers his affections to a foreign princess, 
Rusalka goes back to her watery element. 
She declines the witch’s help to save her- 
self from her fate because it is at the price 
of her faithless lover’s blood. The prince 
returns to the pool to seek Rusalka again 
only to discover the truth, and as there can 
be no return to mortal life for her, the 
lovers are content to die in each others 
arms. 


The poetic qualities and wealth of in- 
vention in the lyrical scenes have a charm 
characteristic of Dvorak at his best. 
Elements of the fantastic and grotesque 
are artfully interjected in the characters of 
the Water Spirit (who has been aptly 
described as “a sort of benevolent Al- 
berich”) and the Witch. Though the 
influence of Wagner is apparent in these 
sections, the creative ‘workmanship is 
Dvorak’s. “The glory of the opera is the 
imaginative orchestral writing,” says Alec 
Robertson in his book on the composer 
(which all who admire Dvorak should 
acquire), “devoted to the natural world 
which Dvorak has painted with the most 
loving care and attention to detail.” 

The performance of the opera, entrusted 
to the sympathetic orchestral direction of 
Josef Keilberth, is praiseworthy though 
the singing is not as distinguished as it 
might have been. Trotschel is the best of 
the women; her Rusalka is appealingly 
sung. Rott, as the witch, is quite con- 
vincing, and Frick’s Water Spirit has 
requisite benevolent nobility in sound. 
Schindler’s Prince lacks vocal distinction. 
The minor characters are competent, as is 
generally the case, and the chorus is satis- 
factory. The recording is quite effective 
as recorded operas go, with a better balance 
than Urania has acquired from similar 


P.H.R 


source. 


MASCAGNI: Cavalleria Rusticana (com- 
plete); Giulietta Simionato (San- 
tuzza), Fernanda Cadoni_ (Lola), 
Achille Brasch (Turiddu), Carlo Tag- 
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liabue (Alfio), Liliana Pellegrino 
(Mamma Lucia), Orchestra & Chorus 
of Cetra (Turin) conducted by Arturo 
Basile. Cetra Soria LP set 1233, 2 
discs, $11.90. 


ACETRA-SORIA’S new Cavalleria is 
easily the best recorded account of Mas- 
cagni’s fiery little opera. Its only com- 
petition is RCA Victor’s set, recorded a 
dozen years ago, and conducted by Mas- 
cagni himself. While the older set was 
more convincingly sung by Gigli, Bruna 
Rasa, and Bechi, Cetra-Soria’s Arturo 
Basile proves a far more saitsfactory con- 
ductor than the plodding, septuagenerian 
composer. When you consider that Basile 
lops eleven minutes off the time it took 
Mascagni to traverse the score, it will be 
obvious that the performances differ. 


The present album presents Simionato 


(the Mamma Lucia of the Victor set) in 
the role of Santuzza, and a brand-new 
tenor, Achille Braschi, as Turridu. Miss 
Simionato sings the music cleanly and 
quite beautifully with her well-disciplined 
mezzo-soprano. However, her Santuzza 
seems polite and civilized, and the primi- 
tive desperation needed in the part is 
rarely present. 

Signor Braschi has a vibrant, highly- 
He is not a very 
sensitive singer, but his enthusiastically 


placed tenor voice. 


projected high notes serve the music well. 
His Siciliana (always a difficult moment), 
and his Brindisi find him at his best. He 
is less convincing in the scene with San- 
tuzza, and his Addio sounds forced at 
times. 

Carlo Tagliabue is a solid-voiced, mature 
Alfio, and Fernanda Cadoni gives Lola’s 
lines some well-considered nuances. 

While this new set is one worthy of 
respect, it hardly expresses the final word 
on Cavalleria Rusticana. Memory per- 
sists in recalling the smoldering Santuzza 
of the late Giannina Arangi-Lombardi in 
the old Columbia 78-rpm album. Mme. 
Arangi-Lombardi’s A fe la mala pasqua!. . 
Spergiuro!. . .was indeed unforgettable and 
thrilling. Moments such as these are not 
present in this carefully considered record- 
ing. —M.deS. 
The American Record Guide 
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GIORDANO: Andrea Chenier (Com- 
plete); Gino Sarri (Andrea), Franca 
Sacchi (Maddalena), Antonio Manca 
Serra (Gerard), and others, with Chorus 
and Orchestra of the Rome Opera 
House conducted by Alberto Paoletti. 
Urania LP set, 3 discs, $17.85. 


AIT IS NICE to have Umberto Gior- 
dano’s finest opera, Andrea Chenier, at 
last on long-playing records, but Urania’s 
performance never rises above competent 
routine. Chenier depends, more than most 
operas, on vocal glamor from its principal 
singers, such as the famous all-star casts 
formerly heard at the Metropolitan. Such 
performances became events, memorable 
experiences in Italian opera of the tumul- 
tuous, exuberant style. 

Urania has no such singers with which to 
ornament Giordano’s soaring melodies. 
Gino Sarri lacks the slancio, the brilliance 
of a truly satisfactory Chenier. It is true 
that he is a sensitive singer with a pleasing 
voice, and some of his work in the final 
scene is resultingly agreeable. Antonio 
Manca Serra, the Gerard, has a voice of 
notable breadth, but his tone is rigid, his 
delivery ‘dead pan.” It is indeed pretty 
heavy going with Signor Serra. He did 
better with lago. As for Franca Sacche, 
the Maddalena di Coigny, her voice be- 
comes stiff and ugly in moments of stress, 
and her high notes wobble when pressed. 
Some phrases in the lower register are 
nicely managed. Neither she nor the tenor 
cope too successfully with the final 
thrilling duet, though they give their all. 

The many minor parts are satisfactorily 
sung, and the orchestra sounds very 
brilliant under Alberto Paoletti, who 
understands this score. Recording is also 
brilliant, but surfaces were crackly in this 
review copy. —M. deS. 
MOZART: La Clemenza di Tito, K. 621 

(Opera seria in 2 Acts) (sung in Italian); 

Albert Weikenmeier (Titus), Kathe 

Nentwig (Vitellia), Hetty Plumacher 

(Sextus), Margot Mangold (Annius), 

Friederike Sailer (Servilla), Bruno 

Muller (Publius), Swabian Choral 

Society, Tonstudio Orchestra, Stutt- 

gart, conducted “by Gustav Lund. 

Period LP set 550, 3 discs, $17.85. 
June, 1952 


MOZART: Cosi fan tutte, K. 588 (Opera 
in 2 acts) (Sung in Italian); Erna 
Hassler (Fiordiligi), Hetty Plumacher 
(Dorabella), Kathe Nentwig (Des- 
pina), Albert Weikenmeier 
(Ferrando), Karl Hoppe (Guglielmo), 
Kranz Kelch (Don Alfonso), Tons- 
tudio Chorus and Orchestra, Stutt- 
gart, conducted by Joseph Dunnwald. 
Period LP set 555, 3 discs, $17.85. 


AFEW OF US are familiar with Mozart’ 
opera seria — La Clemenza di Tito (with 
the exception of its overture and a few 
arias), which was commissioned as a fes- 
tival work for the coronation of Leopold 
IT, as King of Bohemia to be held in Prague 
on September 6, 1791. At the time, 
Mozart was working on his Magic Flute 
and the Requiem, but these he laid aside 
and left for Prague to realize his com- 
mission. Though the opera was composed 
in haste, it shows no sign of creative las- 
situde as some writers contend. True, he 
was not interested in this commission, and 
Metastasio’s original libretto, based on 
Roman history, could hardly have appeal- 
ed to him; yet the revision by the Saxon 
court poet, Caterino Mazzola, must have 
met with his approval. 

Like Idomeneo, this opera suffers from 
the casting of women in men’s roles. In 
Mozart’s time, castrati vocalists were used, 
and some of these singers Were probably 
more believable in their parts than the 
women is this performance. It seems 
strange that the part of Sextus, a mature 
male, was actually written for an alto by 
Mozart. With the rather involved and 
ofttimes nonsensical plot, the confusion to 
the listener trying to separate male from 
female is heightened when so many males 
are ladies at heart. The illusion might not 
be as difficult in the opera house, though 
even there it would be somewhat trying if 
not distasteful. But despite the guessing 
game necessary in determining the gender 
of the characters, the music of this opera 
is equally as imposing as [domeneo, though 
it lacks the latter’s more emotional ex- 
pressiveness. Technically, as Eric Blom 
has said, “the work is a masterpiece, but 
though the craftsmanship functions as 
beautifully as ever, the manufacture of 
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concerted numbers is wonderful. . .it is a 
masterpiece in cold marble, not in the 
living flesh and blood he knew so well how 
to set in action on the stage. Sometimes 
the sculpture is of the finest. ..and when 
all is said the music is never colder than 
anything Gluck produced in this vein.” 
Blom contends, and rightly I feel, that the 
story was better suited to Gluck’s artistic 
temperament. 

For me, La Clemenza di Tito offers mixed 
blessings from the atelier of Mozart’s 
genius. It lacks the spontaneous emotion- 
al expression of The Magic Flute and Don 
Giovanni. Yet, I welcome this recording of 
a once famous work that has fallen into 
neglect. 
like countless other listeners, would hardly 
fail to want this set in my record library. 

In the present performance the recitativo 
secco has been omitted, which may be 
fortunate from one viewpoint though it 
sometimes proves disrupting in key rela- 


As an admirer of its composer I, 


tions between arias and ensembles. 

The singers in this set are all well versed 
in the Mozart style though some of the 
music taxes their vocal resources on occa- 
sion. All 
musicians and, being backed by a capabl> 
orchestral ensemble under the direction of 


concerned are conscientious 


an efficient leader, the performance has its 
decided merits which are deserving of 
critical respect. 

Much the Same cast is involved in the 
performance of Mozart’s ever delightful 
opera buffa, Cosi fan tutte. There is plenty 
of spirit to this performance and some fine 
ensemble singing, for all are musicianly 
participants evidently well versed in their 
The of the 
secco, though slightly excised, is a laudable 


parts. inclusion recitativo 
procedure, giving rightful smoothness to 
As in La Clemenza 
di Tito, the singing is good if not distin- 


the musical sequence. 
guished. Should Victor decide to place 
its Glyndebourne set on LP, it would offer 
keen competition to the present set, except 
for those who demand more modern repro- 
duction. None of the singers here are 
quite in the same class as the Glyndebourne 
group, and the conductor Josef Dunnwald 
is not the equal in matters of rhythmic 
fluency that the late Fritz Busch was. But 
the present performance adds up to an 
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enjoyable show which has unquestionably 
been carefully prepared and produced. 
The recording in both of the above 
operas has admirable balance and tonal 
liveness. The clarity of the instrumental 
background, evidently a chamber orches- 
tra, is generally good. Surfaces on my 
—P.H.R. 


copies were smooth. 


RACHMANINOFF: The Miserly Knight 


(Act 2); Cesare Siepi (bass) with 
Little Orchestra conducted by 
Thomas Scherman. ARENSKY: 


Variations on a Theme by Tchaikovsky; 
Little Orchestra-Scherman. Colum- 
bia LP dise ML-4526, $5.45. 


AHOW strange it is that the second act of 
The Miserly Knight has not served as a 
concert piece for bass with orchestra. 
From the second of Rachmaninoff’s three ’ 
operas, it is far more interesting as instru- 
mentation and objective expression than 
almost any large-scale Rachmaninoff work 
Though this perform- 
ance (a handsome one in almost every 
detail) purports to be in English, the way 
Siepi enunciates it is hardly more than a 
series of lovely open vowel sounds signi- 
Worth your 
attention, though, in any case, especially 
if you can find Ruth and Thomas Martin’s 
translation. 
one. 


one can think of. 


fying heaven knows what. 


Columbia does not provide 


Arensky’s sweet, sometimes attractive, 
faded 
prisingly well read by Scherman and well 
played and recorded by the Little Orches- 
This work 


sometimes Variations are sur- 


tra and Columbia’s engineers. 
is based on Tchaikovsky’s Legend, one of 
the Russian composer’s sixteen songs for 
children. —C.J.L. 
ROSSINI: William Tell (complete odera) 


(sung in Italian); Giuseppe Taddei 


(William Tell), Mario Filippeschi 
(Arnold), Giorgio Tozzi (Walter 
Furst), Plinio Clabassi (Melchtal), 


Graziella Sciutti (Jemmy), Miti 
Truccato Pace (Hedwig), Fernando 
Corena (Gessler), Rosanna Carteri 
(Matilda), Tommaso Soley (Rudolph), 
Orchestra and of Radio 
Italiana of Turin conducted by Mario 
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ACETRA has done a service to opera 
enthusiasts in bringing out a recording of 
Rossini’s great dramatic opera, William 
Tell. 


insufficient stage business, and survives as 


In the theatre this opera suffers from 


old-fashioned melodrama which more or 
But the changes 
made in Schiller’s original play were de- 
manded by Rossini in order that the text 
would “‘suit his musical demands.”” While 
it is true, as Ernest Newman says, that 
Rossini “‘was culpably careless about the 
dramatic aspect of the story,” he was 


less creaks at the joints. 


inspired when it came to supplying music 
to the libretto he accepted, and he certain- 
ly wrote some of the most striking, 
vigorous and beautiful music he ever con- 
Originally written for the French 


stage, WiNiam Tell was soon included in 


ceived. 


the repertory of the leading European 
different political 
reasons its principal subject was altered in 
name. Despite some great casts in its time, 
Tell has never really won public esteem. 
The phonograph may serve it better. 

As operatic casts go these days, the one 
assembled here is good, though hardly as 
illustrious as it should have been. The best 
of the singers is Taddei, whose Tell has 
dignity and Cateri as 
Matilda does some ingratiating pianissimo 
singing, and Pace as Tell’s wife handles her 
role satisfactorily. While Filippeschi has 
the high notes for the part of Arnold, his 
is not a true heroic tenor and much of the 
high of the 
natural resources. 


houses, where for 


vocal beauty. 


tessitura part strains his 
The minor parts are 
well enough assigned. The chorus lives up 
to its reputation on records, but the 
orchestral playing—despite Signor Rossi’s 
valiant efforts 
achieve the smoothest ensemble. 


most does not always 

As a 
recording the overall sound is in no way 
suggestive of the theatre and the balance 
between voices and orchestra is uneven. 
Its realistic qualities would have been 
greatly with acoustical 


P.H.R. 


SCHOENBERG: Erwartung (Complete); 
Dorothy with the 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 


June, 1952 


enhanced more 


sonority. 


Dow (soprano) 








of N.Y. conducted by Dimitri Mitro- 
KRENEK: Symphonic Elegy 
for String Orchestra; same orchestra and 
Columbia LP disc ML-4524, 


poulos. 


conductor. 
$5.45. 


ATHIS RECORDING 


ever had 


the first we’ve 
- of Schoenberg’s monodrama 
Erwartung is the result of a very successful 
concert performance given by Dorothy 
Dow, Mitropoulos and his men in Carnegie 
Hall last November. Columbia is to be 
congratulated for making it available to us. 
Composed in 1909 and set to words by 
Marie Pappenheim, Erwartung is real 
German Expressionism presented in 12- 
tone garb. The play and the music (which 
fits it like a glove) are tortured, frantic, 
hysterical expressions presented in con- 
vulsive manner. Like the major works of 
such German dramatists as Ernst Toller, 
George Kaiser, and Gerhard Hauptmann, 
Erwartung is shocking, violent, and more 
than a little morbid. It concerns a mature 
woman, who, upon taking a midnight 
stroll through the forest, runs into the dead 
body of her lover. The words of the play 
are the thoughts which occur to the pro- 
tagonist throughout the 25-minute course 
of action. 

Those who admire Alban Berg’s power- 
ful Wozzeck, and who do not know Erwar- 
tung, will have quite a surprise when they 
hear this recording. They will find, I 
think, a remarkable similarity in style, 
expression, and especially in harmony and 
instrumentation. One might go so far as 
to say that if you knew Erwar'ung thor- 
oughly before hearing Wozzeck, you might 
think Berg far less original than is generally 
thought. The wonderful device of twelve 
tones sounded simultaneously and moving 
chromatically up the scale, for example, 
that Berg uses so effectively when the 
Doctor and the Captain think they hear 
Wozzeck’s dying cries are right out of 
Erwartung, exact except for minor details. 

Dorothy Dow, who will be remembered 
for her lovely performance as Susan B. 
Anthony in Virgil superb 
opera The Mother of Us All, is simply amaz- 
ing in this recording. 
faithful to pitch 
pression 


Thomson’s 


She is unfailingly 
not to mention ex- 
and able to negotiate the fiend- 
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ish octave-plus skips with which her part 
abounds. Mitropoulos and his men have 
made a name for themselves in music of 
this type as just about the best in the 
trade. They do not disappoint here. 

The Krenek Symphonic Elegy, written in 
memory of Anton von Webern, is dis- 
tinguished for its composer’s handling of 
12-tone harmony, but it has no individual 
profile. The work might indeed be by 
three or four other composers. Mitro- 
poulos plays it with devotion. 

Columbia’s recording is out of the top 


—C.J.L. 


drawer. 


VERDI: Macbeth (Opera in 4 Acts) (sung 
in German): Matthieu Ahlersmeyer 
(Macbeth), Herbert Alsen (Banquo) 
Elisabeth Hoengen (Lady Macbeth), 
Else Bottcher (Gentlewoman), Josef 
Witt (Macduff), Hermann Baier 
(Malcolm), Willi Franter (Doctor), 
Robert Neumann (Servant), Viktor 
Madin (Hired Murderer), Chorus of 
the Vienna State Opera, Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Karl Boehm. Urania LP set 220, 
3 discs, $17.85. 


AVERDI in German may seem inappro- 
priate but a hitherto unrecorded opera and 
that one of his most powerful and serious 
ones is nonetheless welcome. It might 
have been sung in French, as Verdi’s 
revision of the score in 1865 was given in 
that language, or in the original Italian. 
Perhaps in time, Cetra will issue an Italian 
version, but in the meanwhile we should 
not cheat ourselves of the opportunity of 
hearing this undeservedly neglected score. 

Verdi from early manhood had a great 
enthusiasm for Shakespeare and all his 
life dreamed of setting King Lear to music. 
His choice of Macbeth in 1847, when he 
wrote this opera, was determined by the 
absence in Florence — where the produc- 
tion was planned — of a first-rate tenor. 
As the part of Macbeth was best suited to 
a baritone, a tenor role could be a subsid- 
iary part. Verdi entrusted the libretto to 
his hack writer Piave, whose compression 
of the opening scenes failed to define the 
nobler qualities of Macbeth, reducing him 
instead to ‘the stature of a conventional 
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melodramatic villain.” There are many 
inequalities to this opera but there are also 
many imposing moments, especially those 
associated with Lady Macbeth, who is the 
featured protagonist. Her Sleep Walking 
Scene is one of Verdi’s greatest musical 
achievements. 

The performance is on the whole a 
telling one. Karl Boehm’s orchestral di- 
rectioi is mighty impressive with the 
Vienna Philharmonic serving his baton. 
The choral singing is generally good. 
Ahlesmeyer has a virile, metallic voice 
which he uses unsparingly. Though there 
is nothing subtle about his Macbeth, he 
can dominate ascene. Elisabeth Hoengen 
is a mezzo-soprano with a wide range, 
though she has to omit the high D at the 
end of the Sleep Walking Scene. Some of 
her singing is strident but much of it has 
telling expressive power. Her under- 
standing of the fears and horrors which 
beset the character are convincingly por- 
trayed. None of the other singers have 
quite the personality of the main partici- 
pants but they suffice to round out an 
operatic show that comes to life acceptably 
on records. The recording favors the 
voices, but on the whole is better balanced 
than most of Urania’s outputs. —P.H.R: 
VERDI: Simon Boccanegra (complete 

opera) (in Italian): Paolo Silveri 

(Simon Boccanegra), Mario Petri 

(Jacopo Fiesco), Walter Monachesi 

(Paolo Albiani), Giorgio Giorgetti 

(Pietro), Maria Antonietta Stella 

(Maria Boccanegra), Carlo Bergonzi 

(Gabriele Adorno), Walter Collo (Cap- 

tain), Bianea Furlai (Maid-Servant), 

Chorus and Orchestra of Radio 

Italiana conducted by Gaetano 

Riccitelli. Cetra-Soria LP set, 3 discs, 

$17.85. 


AINTEREST in Verdi’s operatic prob- 
lem-child, Simon Boccanerga, has been 
much increased since the Metropolitan 
gave it its first American performance on 
January 28, 1932, and continued giving it 
through six seasons. 

Commissioned for Venice’s La Fenice 
theater on March 12, 1857, the opera was 
revised drastically by Verdi in 1881 at La 
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Scala, with Victor Maurel, Tamagno and 
Edouard de Reszke in principal roles. The 
revised edition and its distinguished 
musical formulas often suggest the later 
and greater Otello, which at that time was 
in the process of composition. Verdi quite 
obviously reveled in the golden pomp and 
magnificence of both Venice and Genova, 
and found himself concerned with connu- 
bial jealousy in the one, and with political 
intrigue in the other. To be sure, Simon 
Boccanegra is an uneven score, and there are 
long spots, especially in the second act, but 
the scene in the council chamber (Act 1, 
scene 2), and the opera’s finale find Verdi 
at his greatest, which is saying a great 
deal. 

Cetra-Soria contributes one of its more 
important accomplishments with the re- 
lease of this fine set. The performance 
often captures Verdi’s superbly gloomy 
atmosphere in murderers and 
poisoners seem to lurk in the dim shadows 
of the Renaissance. An excellent cast has 
enlisted under the forceful and 
authoritative beat of Francesco Molinari- 
Pradelli, who is entirely 
occasion. 


which 


been 
equal to the 


Paolo Silveri dominates his scenes with 
a wonderfully convincing account of the 
title-role. His Boccanegra_ is 
fully as impressive as were those of Tibbett 
and Warren in the Metropolitan perform- 
ances, and they were outstanding. 

Newcomers include Maria Antonietta 
Stella, whose Maria Boccanegra is sung 
with lovely, clear tones, and excellent 
style. 


recorded 


The soprano sounds young and is 
still, obviously, an undeveloped personal- 
ity, but she possesses vocal freshness and 
taste, which is encouraging when one 
thinks of the crude singers that appear so 
often on records. is baritone 
Walter Monachesi as the villain Paolo. He 
sings with breadth and sonority. The 
Fiesco, basso Mario Petri, has a wonder- 
His 


Il lacerato spirito is one of the album’s 


Also new 


fully striking voice, full and resonant. 


highlights. Finally, the. tenor, Carlo 
Bergonzi, heard previously in Cetra- 


Soria’s Pagliacci, does a capital job of the 
difficult role of Gabriele Adorno. 

All the principals are able to sing 
pianissimo, and do, which is most sur- 
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prising in an age not particularly noted for 
vocal refinement. 

Recording and surfaces are among the 
best this company has issued thus far. 


—M. de 8S. 





Casadesus Plays Ravel 





RAVEL: Piano Music; Robert Casa- 
desus, with Gaby Casadesus. Colum- 
bia, 3-12” LP discs, ML 4518, 4519, 
4520, $5.45 each. 


ATHESE three discs contain virtually 
everything Ravel wrote for the keyboard 
and constitute a memorial to the composer 
who so revitalized the art of the piano and 
who, among all other contemporary com- 
posers, most perfectly achieved the goal he 
set for himself. The choice of Casadesus 
for recording artist is a natural: I know no 
other pianist today who can so well reflect 
both the simplicity and the subtlety of 
this music. 

The first disc begins with the famous 
Pavane pour un infante defunte (1899) in 
which the future Ravelian style is already 
apparent. Two later works continue the 
. (1913)— 
the first, a lovely sentimental waltz, almost 
a parody of Chabrier; the second, in the 
manner of Borodin, a short though volup- 
tuous piece of writing. The exquisite 
Sonatine (1905), one of Ravel’s most per- 
fect works, has already been recorded by 
Casadesus but the magnificent elan of this 
performance outclasses the former. The 
opposite side of the disc contains the com- 
plete Miroirs (1905). This five-section 
suite is unique in Ravel’s output in that it 
The 
tight lines of the earlier music here relax 
into a colorful series of extremely beautiful 
sounds. Nowadays a section like Une 
barque sur l’Océan tends to sound a bit 
inflated but there is no denying the ex- 
quisite pathos of Oiseaux tristes or La 
Vallée des Cloches. The well-known AI- 
borada del Gracioso may sound less ingra- 
tiating than usual for Casadesus has 
chosen to stress the sharp staccato quality 
and the sardonic intent of the music. 


disc, the double A la maniére 


is his single “impressionist” work. 
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The second dise contains the two works 
written for piano four hands, the really 
breath-taking Ma Mere l’Oye (1908) and 
the first of Les Sites Auriculaires, the 
Habanera (1896) (which, orchestrated, 
became the third movement of the 
Rapsodie Espagnole). The suite, intended 
for performance by children, is written in 
the simplest manner possible and it is this 
simplicity, somewhat lest in its more 
familiar orchestral version, which is its 
greatest charm. This unassuming but 
extremely subtle performance by the 
Casadesus is probable the best it has ever 
received. Filling out the first face of this 
second disc is the famous Jeur d’eau (1901) 
which has always seemed to me more in- 
tended for the performer than for the 
listener. The interpretation serves the 
music well: it is both glistening and limpid. 
On the other side is Gaspard de la Nuit 
(1908) one of Ravel’s truly monumental 
works for the keyboard. In three sections, 
based on the fantastic poetry of Bertrand, 
it is also one of the most difficult works in 
the modern repertoire and a truly satis- 
factory performance is rare indeed. Casa- 
desus, a true technician as well as a pure 
musician, stresses the Lisztian element of 
the score, particularly in the Scarbo section. 
HIS results are dazzling. The disc is filled 
with a very short and very sweet little 
work, the Menuet Antique (1895) the 
slight pompousness of which is one of its 
charms. 

The third disc begins with the magnifi- 
cent Valses Nobles et Sentimentales (1911), 
one of Ravel’s most typical creations and 
one of his most important. Harmonically 
it is even now a pioneer work, and formally 
it is a miracle of unity. For sheer listening 
few modern works approach its prodigality 
of sound. Also on this face of the disc are 
two almost unknown works, both worthy 
of attention: the one-minute Prelude 


(1913) — an absolutely perfect miniature, 
and the tiny Menuel sur le nom d’Haydn 
(1909) a work of extraordinary power 


and loveliness. In all these works Casa- 
desus is irreproachable. His earlier re- 
cording of the Valses was almost per- 
The collection, 
saving the very best for the very last, ends 
with a splendid performance of Le Tombeau 
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de Couperin (1918), the piano suite which, 
far more than mere imitation of the 18th- 
century, is a vital recreation of the great- 
ness of Rameau and Couperin. I have 
scarcely ever heard the brilliant Toccata 
done with such power, nor the Forlane with 
such grace. 

The omissions from this collection are 
three: an early and unpublished Serenade, 
the second of Les Sites Auriculaires and a 
front piece written in 1914 for a magazine. 
These omissions do not mar this completely 
representative grouping in an authorita- 
tive performance. This is a great set, 
brilliantly recorded. D.R. 





Kempff’s 


“Beethoven” 





BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 8 in C minor, 
Op. 13 (Pathétique); Sonata No. 24 in F 
sharp, Op. 78; Sonata No. 25 in G, Op. 
79. Decca LP, DL-9578, $5.95. Sonata 
Vo. 29 in B flat, Op. 106 Hammer- 
klavier). Decca LP, DL-9579, $5.85. 
Sonata No. 23 in F minor, Op. 57 
(Appassionata); Sonata No. 27 in E 
minor, Op. 90. Decca LP, DL-9580, 
$5.85. Sonata No. 21 in C, Op. 53 
(Waldstein); Sonata No. 28 in A, Op. 
101. Decca LP, DL-9581, $5.85. 
Sonata No. 1 in F minor, Op. 2, No. 1; 
Sonata No. 3 in C, Op. 2, No. 3. Decca 
LP, DL-9583, $5.85. Sonata No. 13 in 
E flat, Op. 27, No.1 (Quasi una Fantas- 
ia); Sonata No. 7 in D, Op. 10, No. 3.. 
Decca LP, DL-9584, $5.85. Sonata No 
32 in € minor, Op. IIIT; Sonata No. 5 in 
C minor, Op. 10, No. 1. Decca LP, 
DL-9587, $5.85. Played by Wilhelm 
Kempff. 


AFROM his early twenties, Wilhelm 
Kempff (now 57) has specialized in the 
piano music of Beethoven and gained an 
enviable reputation for himself. His 
series of Polydor recordings of the Bee- 
thoven sonatas were started.in the early 
thirties and a few were repressed in this 
country before the war by Brunswick. 
Since those days, Deutsche Grammophon 
has completed the series and Decca will in 
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the course of time reissue the complete 
32 sonatas performed by this artist. 

It may be a debatable question whether 
living 
interpreter of Beethoven’s piano music,” 
yet it should be admitted that he is one of 


or not Kempff is “the greatest 


the soundest and sanest performers in this 
Indubitably, Schnabel’s 
death, Kempff’s qualities as an artist 


sphere. since 
one 
who has lived intimately with Beethoven’s 
music for the greater part of his life 

place him in the forefront of Beethoven 
But the living 
interpreter of any composer en foto is a 


interpreters. greatest 


somewhat dubious entity. 
Schnabel was not, though he proved him- 
self one of the most penetrating interpre- 
ters to invade the complete territory of 


Beethoven’s piano works. It is 


Certainly, 


unfor- 
tunate that the phonograph was unable to 
perpetuate the work of Busoni and other 
great pianists of the past in this field. 
Lamond, a great interpreter in his day was, 
in my thinking, unfortunately 
shelved in favor of Schnabel for the com- 
plete performance of the sonatas. 

Like 
works, Kempff’s readings of the piano 
works are scholarly, rhythmically fluent 
and animated. He is not guilty of 
Schnabel’s many technical and tempera- 
mental erraticism. 
assurance and expressive 
feeling, though his penetration of the most 
famous slow movements does not always 


way of 


Weingartner in the symphonic 


Kempff has technical 
considerable 


convey Schnabel’s earnestness and depth 
of feeling. A case in point is his reading of 
the Adagio of the “‘Hammerklavier’’ sona- 
ta, in which Schnabel is more poetically 
Yet in the same work, Kempff’s 
playing of the Scherzo is freer and more 


revealing. 


fluent, and in the finale he is less pre- 
tentious and completely free from that 
aura of self-satisfaction which, to me, was 
one of Schnabel’s most irritating traits. 
The Kempff performances of the above 
14 sonatas do credit to the composer. A 
student could find no better guidance than 
could 
hardly fail to derive enjoyment provided 
he is not completely high-fidelity minded. 
To be sure, there are a few modern record- 


these recordings, and a listener 


ings which challenge some of these, but 
not all of these are on LP. I would cite 
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Solomon’s versions of Op. 2, No. 3, of Op. 
27 and of Op. 111; Fischer’s of Op. 13 and 
of Op. 57; Gieseking’s of Op. 26 and Op. 53; 
Novaes’ of Op. 31, No. 2 and Op. 81a; 
Backhaus’ of Op. 109; and Petri’s of Op 
10, No. 2. 

The reproduction of the piano in these 
records, in their day regarded as the finest 
of their kind (they were admittedly better 
than Schnabel’s), is quite good as LP 
piano quality goes these days, but lacking 
in modern overtones and wide dynamic 
The transfer to LP, though ac- 
complished with care, reveals some loss 


range. 


of quality, and there are some evidences of 


P.H.R. 


former record surfaces. 





Three Sacred Works 





SCHUETZ: The Passion according to 
Saint Matthew; Die Worte der Abend- 
mahlseinselzung; Ich weiss, das mein 


Erloser lebel; Klaus Stemann (tenor), 


Margot Mangold 
Georg Jelden (tenor), Bruno Miiller 
(basso) and Stuttgart Choral Society 
conducted by Hans Grischkat. Re- 
naissance LP set SX-203, 2 dises, $11.90. 

ASCHUETZ, just 

years before Bach, wrote three Passions. 

Like the rest of his musical output, these 

works not only point the way for the great 


(mezzo-soprano ), 


born one hundred 


man to follow, but retain an ever astonish- 
Although per- 
haps the best way to sell them to the un- 
Bach 


Passions, it will take but a few attentive 


ing eloquence of their own. 


initiated is as precursors of the 


hearings to establish them as beautifully 
The 


means employed by Schuetz are of the 


expressive works in their own right. 


most economical. There is no accom- 
paniment, no meditative arias, no chorales. 
The lire of the Evangelist’s recitative tells 
the story as simply as possible in music. 
Varicus characters in the drama are repre- 
sented by the other soloists, and the chorus 
plays its important part. 

Some time ago the Stuttgart singers 
recorded the Saint John Passion (Renais- 
sance X-26). The performance was a 
thoughtful and reverent one, rather square 
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in delivery, especially in the part of the 
Evangelist. Mr. Stemann seems to have 
grown considerably in the Schuetz style 
since then; his singing here has a more 
natural flow. The other soloists do their 
parts creditably. 

The fourth side of the set is filled with 
two typical and magnificent motets which 
in their sonorities reveal Schuetz as the 
true musical son of Giovanni Gabrieli, 
yet are imbued with the spirit of the Ger- 
man Protestantism of his time. The words 
of the Institution are so clearly set forth 
both by the composer and by his inter- 
preters that the text booklet will hardly 
be needed by anyone who understands 
German. The setting of the famous pass- 
age from Job, I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, is more involved in its texture; to 
make matters more complicated the text 
as sung does not jibe with that in the 
booklet. 


exceptionally well balanced and clean, but 


The singing of the chorus is 


again rather measured, as though under 
With a little more 
evidence of affection, a little more molding 
of the musical lines, this would have been 


-P.L.M. 


rigorous time beating. 


a tremendously moving record. 


VERDI: Requiem Mass; Maria 
Caniglia, Ebe Stignani, Beniamino 
Gigli, Ezio Royal Opera 
Chorus and Orchestra of Rome 
conducted by Tullio Serafin. RCA 
Victor LP set LCT-6003, 2 dises $11.44. 

The Same; 


Pinza, 


Selma Kaye, Myriam 
Pirazzini, Gino Sinimberghi, Au- 
gusto Beuf, Chorus and Orchestra of 
Rome Opera conducted by 
Ricci. 
$11.90. 


Luigi 
Urania LP set 213, 2 discs, 


AVERDIP'S fervently dramatic Requiem 
is a work that demands great voices which 
only the Victor 
Though made eleven years ago, this re- 


performance _ boasts. 
cording belies its age, and the transfer to 


LP is eminently satisfying. Pinza, in his 


prime, is heard at his best, and Gigli sings 
with an artistic restraint unusual for him. 
Canioglia has her off moments, some devia- 
tions from pitch, but her dramatic singing 
Stignani 
completes the vocally impressive foursome. 
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Serafin’s fervent and well disciplined 
direction throughout is of a high order. 
Selma Kaye, in the Urania performance, 
is by far the best artist. Though shrill on 
occasion on the high end, she is often more 
reliable then Caniglia. This performance 
lacks stylistic attributes. None of the 
other singers reveal more than competent 
artistic abilities. While the chorus and 
orchestra, from the same source as Vic- 
tor’s, show their worth, Ricci’s direction 
does not have the intensity and ardor of 
Serafin’s. The reproduction has appro- 
priate realism but lacks the smoother 
balance of the Victor set. —J.N. 


VILLA-LOBOS: Mass of Saint Sebastian; 
Chorus of the University of Cali- 
fornia, conducted by Werner Janssen. 
Columbia LP disc, ML 4516, $5.45. 


AOF THIS MASS, written in 1937, the 
composer has said that “it is music 
written with faith, disciplined imagination 
and religious feeling’. While I certainly 
do not take exception to the two outside 
statements, I venture to suggest that 
“disciplined imagination” is an under- 
After not a few hearings this 
work seems to me to be of an utterly un- 
varied texture and were it not for the text 
I would have no idea of which section I 
This, naturally, is 
nothing said against the music; one might 
say the same for innumerable 16th-cen- 


statement. 


was listening to. 


tury works. Yet they are not boring and 


this work is. The reason for it might be 
that Villa-Lobos has treated every sentence 
of the liturgy as a separate ““movement,” 
creating, as the notes say, a “huge mosaic.” 
To be sure, each sentence is contrasted with 
the one on either side but this technique 
somewhat precludes the possibility of the 
music’s being an actual experience, of 
exhibiting growth, tension and resolution. 
No sooner does a phrase start than it ends. 
Too, the extremely diatonic vocal lines, 
while representative of the composer, 
never have the chance to construct a 
really meaningful musical experience, such 
as the fifth Bachianas Brasileiras. An 
extremely fine performance and a very 
good recording are lavished on this music, 
—D.R., 
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y jae Is IN SOULS a sympathy with sounds, and as the mind is pitched the 
ear is pleased with melting airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in 
unison with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart replies. 


—William Cowper 








BLOCH: Israel Symphony; Vienna 
State Opera Orchestra and Soloists 
of the Akademie Choir conducted by 


Franz Litschauer. 
VRS-423, $5.95. 


LP, 


Vanguard 


ABLOCH’S Israel Symphony has _ pro- 
gramatic implications which he outlines in 
the notes. The work is rich in coloration, 
intensely poetic, at times barbaric, suggest- 
ing pages torn from the Old Testament — 
the festivities, the prayers and the suffer- 
ing of the Hebrews. The religious text 
used in the last movement may have been 
selected after the work was completed; 
but this was inevitable, for, as my friend 
Paul Rosenfeld once said, “‘being a Jew 
Bloch was ever one, who like the Michael- 
angelo of Emerson, ‘From God — cannot 
free himself’;. and who, through travail 
of mind and spirit, inevitably returns at 
some time in his music to God.” It is not 
surprising to find that this happens in a 
work which aims to exploit mainly Hebraic 
“symbolic meanings’. 

A strangely disturbing opus, yet a 
singularly moving one, the Jsrael Sym- 
phony may not rise to the greatness of the 
Sacred Service (London LLP-123) but it is 
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Too it has a 
definite profile of its own — one that only 
the vivid and devout 
chiselled. 


as impressive as Schelomo. 


Bloch could have 
Litschauer’s performance seems 
full of 
fervor and dramatic intensity suggesting 
long admiration of the music. The record- 
ing is tonally excellent, with the enlivening 
resonance of a good concert hall. —P.H.R. 


to be a thoroughly efficient one 


GRAINGER: 


herd’s Hey; 


Country Gardens; 
Mock Morris; Handel in 
the Strand; Irish Tune from County 
Derry; Molly on the Shore; Early One 
Morning; CHOPIN-STOKOWSKI: 
Prelude in E minor, Op. 28, No. 4 and 
Prelude in D minor, Op. 28, No. 24; 
SIBELIUS: Berceuse; SCHUBERT: 
Tyrolean Dances; SIBELIUS: Valse 
Triste; MOZART: German Dance No. 
3, K. 605 (Sleigh Ride); Leopold Sto- 
kowski and his orchestra, with Perey 
Grainger at the piano. RCA Victor 
LP disc LM-1238, $5.72. 
AMOST of these Percy Grainger “‘favor- 
” are based on British and Irish folk 
melodies, while others owe their origin to 
The first side of this disc, 
given to six of Grainger’s widely known 


Shep- 


ites 
similar sources. 


and admired compositions and a brand 
new one made at Stokowski’s request, 
provides a joyful and lilting program of 
music suitable to the vernal season of the 
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year. I have never heard Country Gardens, 
Shepherd’s Hey or Molly on the Shore 
played with such a brilliant array of 
coloration. These performances surely 
stem from an old friendship between com- 
poser and conductor. In Handel in the 
Strand, where Grainger gets the opportun- 
ity to show his brilliant prowess as solo 
pianist, the teamwork has the friendship 
clasp. 

In the reverse program, we have a group 
of short favorites of the conductor, all of 
which have previously appeared on 45 rpm 
discs. Of interest are Stokowski’s trans- 
criptions of two Chopin preludes, which 
take on the guise of miniature tone poems 
in instrumental coloration. The realism of 
the recording and its overall beauty of 
tone are hallmarks of the conductor; he 
seems always to obtain the best repro- 


duction from RCA Victor. J.N. 


HINDEMITH: Der Schwanendreher; 
Geunther Breitenbach (viola), 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Herbert Haefner; 
Hlerodiade; same orchestra and con- 
ductor. Vox LP disc, PL 7460, $5.95. 


ATHE SWAN-TURNER, actually a 
concerto for viola and chamber orchestra 
based on medieval folk-tunes, is one of 
Hindemith’s finest works. Based on the 
medieval premise that music is an enter- 
tainment created through the invention 
and improvisation of the minstrel, the work 
imposes on a completely rhapsodic and 
free-flowing viola line not only the lovely 
tunes of the period but also the entire 18th- 
century form of the concerto. Only 
Hindemith could have carried this off and 
This is music of 
both devastating simplicity and playful 
complexity which delights the senses just 


he does so brilliantly. 


as much as it intrigues the intellect. Years 
ago Hindemith made a recording of the 
work with Arthur Fiedler’s Sinfonetta. 
The orchestra was splendid and though the 
composer made a hash of the viola part, 
the spirit of the work was there even if a 
few notes were dropped. Every note is 
present in Breitenbach’s performance but 
there is a little molding, little of the inner 
compulsion so necessary for the flowing 
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line of the instrument. This is harmful 
enough but Haefner seems to find the 
middle-ages lugubrious and slows down 
the tempi until the whole work threatens 
to dissolve. One would never suspect the 
life and sparkle of the score from hearing 
this performance. The soloist is given far 
too great prominence by the recording and 
even overshadows the horns. 

Herodiade, based on a Mallarmé poem, 
was written in 1944 for Martha Graham. 
Perhaps because the work is designed as a 
solo ballet there is a curious eveness of 
texture and scarcely any dramatic con- 
trast. It is beautifully constructed but 
not very interesting. The performance 
seems quite able and the recording is well- 


balanced. DP. i. 


MARCELLO: Aria in A minor for Strings; 
CIRRI: Concerto in A major for cello, 
flute and strings; ALBIONT: Concerto in 
D, Op. 9, No. 7, for violin and strings; 
PERGOLESI: Concerto No. 5 in E flat, 
four violins, viola, cello and continuo; 
Virtuosi di Roma conducted by Re- 
nato Fasano. Decca LP disc DL-9598, 
$5.95. 


ATHERE are a lot of conductors of 
musicological bent these days who admire 
and perform the music of the 17th and 
18th centuries in a pedantic manner. 
Though orderliness and discipline are 
admirable in the performance of these 
early works, they should not preclude 
emotional feeling. More than any one I 
can think of at the moment (with the 
possible exception of Boyd Neel in Eng- 
land) Mr. Fasano understands the true 
meaning of classical restraint, gracious- 
ness in expression and rhythmic fluency. 
This program is as delightful as previous 
one which Decca released on disc DL-9572. 
Each of the selections has its own charm. 
Though the Pergolesi (a doubtful opus) 
has been nicely played by the Greek con- 
ductor Epprikian for Westminster (set 
40012), Fasano’s performance is more 
illuminating and better detailed. None of 
this music requires comment only willing 
ears to listen. The recording, except for 
a couple of tape blemishes, is excellent. 
—P.H.R. 
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MENDELSSOHN: A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream — Incidental Music, Op. 21 & 61; 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 
of N.Y. conducted by George Szell; 
Symphony in A, Op. 90 (Italian; Cleve- 


land Orchestra conducted by Mr. 
Szell. Columbia LP disc ML-4498, 
$5.95. 
ASZELL’S performance of the Mid- 
summer Nighl’s music is new to records; 
his Italian Symphony was previously 


issued in April 1949. The latter is not as 
successful as the former, either as per- 
The opening 
movement of the symphony is on the fast 
side and some stridency of string tone pre- 
Elsewhere it is lacking in feeling. 
There is more elegance in Koussevitzky’s 


formance or recording. 


vails. 


performance and certainly a wider range of 
tonal coloring. The Midsummer music is 
far more attractive as a performance and 
recording, having better spaciousness in 
sound. Moreover, Szell’s sensitivity and 
high degree of precision are admirably 
exploited in the overture and the scherzo. 
Though this performance is challenged by 
the Toscanini issue, which contains more 
of the Incidental Music, it is rewarding for 
the fine playing of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony and Columbia’s richly realistic 
recording. —P.H.R. 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF: Le Cog d’or 
-Suile; MUSSORGSKY: Night on a 
Bare Mountain; Orchestra of the 
U.S.S.R. conducted by Nicolai 
Golovanoff. Vanguard LP disc VRS- 
6000, $5.95. 
ATHESE quite good 
coming from Russia which has previously 
turned out some grotesque reproduction. 
Evidently the U.S.S.R. has developed a 
tape system which approximates the work 
of the Western Both 
performances are challenged by others 
already available — in the case of Coq-d’or 
by the more refined version of Beecham 
(Columbia) and the even more colorful 


recordings are 


countries. these 


account of Désormiére with its superior 
recording (Capitol). Mussorgsky’s tone 
poem has been more thrillingly performed 
by Ludwig (Urania). Golovanoff is a 
leading U.S.S.R. conductor, but few of 
have any feeling for 


these Russians 
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rhythmic subtlety — they play in a healthy 
forthright manner. When so many finer, 
performed recordings are accessible to us 
in this country, it seems rather foolish to 
sponsor the Russians. —J.N. 


IN THE LATIN FLAVOR: The Con- 
linental (Magidson-Conrad); La Cum- 
parsita (Rodriguez); Carioca (Youmans); 
Brazil (Barroso); Jalousie (Gade); Mala- 
guena (Lecuona); La Paloma (Yradier); 
Ritual Fire Dance (Falla); Boston Pops 
Orchestra conducted by Arthur Fied- 
ler. RCA Victor 10” LP disc LM-162, 
$4.45. 


ATHERE were some doubts back in 1935 
when Mr. Fiedler recorded Continental 
and Carioca whether such fare would be 
acceptable played by a symphony or- 
chestra. Being somewhat versatile in 
music matters, this conductor proved he 
could woo and win a lot of listeners to his 
type of music-making. Here’s a collec- 
tion right up Fiedler’s alley, played with 
plenty of zest and appropriate fervor, and 
recorded with real liveness. —P.G. 


SCHUBERT: Symphony No. 8 in B minor 


and Symphony No. 2 in B flat. Capitol 
LP disc $8162, $4.98. BEETHOVEN: 


Symphony No. 6 in F. Capital LP disc 
$8159, $4.98. Both performed by Pitts- 
burgh Orchestraconducted by William 
Steinberg. 


SCHUBERT: Symphony No. 8 and 
MOZART: Symphony No. 31 in D, 
K.297; Royal Philharmonic Orches- 
tra conducted bySir Thomas 
Beecham. Columbia LP disc ML- 
4474, $5.45. 


AHERE are the first discs that the Pitts- 
burgh Orchestra has made for Capitol and 
the first since the departure of Fritz Reiner. 
They are also the first Capitol orchestral 
recordings made in America to bear the 
company’s FDS (Full Dimensional Sound) 
insignia. And it is the first time music 
listeners have had a chance to study in any 
sort of full measure the work of William 
Steinberg, who will take over as permanent 
conductor of the Pittsburgh players in the 
1952-53 season. 
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The first things one notices about these 
discs are (1) the splendid condition in 
which Reiner left the Pittsburgh orchestra 
fine responsiveness; (2) the recordings 
easily the best ever obtained from the 
recalcitrant Syria Mosque Auditorium; 
and (3) the graceful hand of William Stein- 
berg. One does not often hear a Pastoral, 
for example, that is so sweet and light of 
Nor a 
Schubert Second the best yet that bubbles 
with such good spirits. Steinberg is clearly 
a musician to watch. It is only in the 
Unfinished that one wonders about his 
complete abilities, for here we have ac- 
curacy and an acceptable fidelity to the 
score and little else. 
wide dramatic dynamics between the out- 
and the 
quiet, resigned, exquisitely touching lyr- 
icism for the great work to make its full 
effect. 
There can be no doubt that what Stein- 


expression, so clean of color. 


There is a lack of 


spoken passages moments of 


berg may not have, Beecham has in 
abundance. For this listener there has 


never before been such an effective state- 
ment of the Unfinished on records. And 
there have been in the recent past some 
worthy Krips and 
certainly. Beecham’s per“ormance has all 
the fervor and precision that one remem- 
bers from his first fine recording of the 
work with engineering that is more than 
acceptable by today’s high standards. If 
this were not enough, there is most de- 
lightful, high-spirited playing in Mozart’s 
first great symphony, the Paris, on the 
Beecham’s reading of this work, 
if not quite up to his older version, emerges 
with the aid of postwar recording as 
sémething you really should not miss. 


—C.J.L. 


A_ London 
London Philharmonic 


ones Toscanini 


overside. 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS: 
Symphony; 
Orchestra conducted by Sir Adrian 
Boult. London LP, LL-569, $5.95. 


AWHEN I first heard this symphony 
thirty-odd years ago, it awakened vivid 
childhood memories of London 
shortly after the turn of the century. : The 
wonderful introduction suggesting Day- 
break over the murky Thames, the sound 
of Big Ben, the cockney-flavored opening 
June, 1952 
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movement with its picture of street life, 
its turmoil and strife, seem exactly right 
in musical depiction of the city. “A gay 
and careless picture, pulsating with life,”’ 
as my friend Albert Coates described it, 
hardly profound but vividly alive. The 
work takes on deeper implications as it 
progresses. The second movement — a 
mood picture of Bloomsbury with melan- 
cholic true poetic 
The sherzo-nocturne, 
which follows, is another mood picture — 


implications — is 
nostalgia in music. 


of distant sounds across the river heard 
from the Temple Embankment. Gaiety 
and suffering are intermingled in the music. 
The finale is the “‘Hunger-March”’ of the 
unemployed — the crueler side of the vast 
city. In the end, the music returns, as 
Coates has said, to “old Father Thames. 
flowing calm and silent, as he has flowed 
through the ages, the keeper of many 
secrets, shrouded in mystery.” This 
symphony, written in 1914 when the com- 
poser was 42, is the work of a mature 
craftsman who evidently valued dreams of 
youth. 

The London Symphony was first recorded 
acoustically in the early 1920s. Some 
years later, an electrical version was made 
by Sir Henry Wood, and the 1930s another 
one by Goossens. This latest surpasses all 
others, both as performance and recording. 
Boult was surely inspired on this occasion, 
which was in honor of the 80th birthday of 
the composer who was present at the re- 
cording session when made in London’s 
famous Kingsway Hall. Whether or not 
one has seen or known London, this music 
can hardly fail to make a vivid impression 
in this most realistic reproduction which is 








a consistent joy to the ear. -—P.H.R 
Miscellany 
ANSERMET HIGHLIGHTS: Prelude 
a lVapres midi d’un faune (Debussy); 
Circus Polka (Stravinsky); Alborado 
del gracioso (Ravel); March from Love 
Three Oranges (Prokofieff); L’Orch- 


estre de la Suisse Romande con- 
ducted by Ernest Ansermet. London 
10” LP, LS-503, $4.95. 
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BEETHOVEN: Coriolan Overture, Op. 62: 
Egmont Overture, Op. 84; Philadelphia 
Orchestra conducted by Eugene Or- 
mandy. Columbia 10°” LP, AAL-15, 
$2.85. 

HANDEL: Concerto Grosso, Op. 6, No. 7; 

Boyd 
Mr. 


Concerto Grosso, Op. 6, No. 8; 
Neel 


Orchestra conducted by 


Neel. London 10” LP, LS-543, $4.95. 
KERN: Show Boat Scenario for 
Orchestra; RODGERS: (arr. Bennett); 
South Pacific Symphonic Scenario; 


RODGERS: Slaughter on Tenth Avenue 


from On Your Toes; Andre Kos- 
telanetz conducting the Philadelphia 
“Pops.” Columbia LP, ML-4514, 
$5.45. 

MOZART: Symphony in D, K. 297; 
Symphony in E flat, kK. 543; London 


Symphony Orchestra conducted by 

Josef Krips. London LP, LL-542, 
$5.95. 

RIMSKY-KORSKOW: Capriccio Es- 
pagnol, Op. 34; TCHATKOVSKY: 
Viarche Slave, Op. 31; MENDEL- 
SSOHN: Fingal’s Cave Overture, Op. 26; 
Boston Pops Orchestra conducted by 
Arthur Fiedler. Victor 10” LP, 
LM-164, $4.67 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 3 in 
D, Op. 29 (Polish); Orchestra of the 
Vienna State Opera conducted by 
Henry Swoboda. Concert Hall LP, 
1139, $5.95. 

TCHAIKOVSKY: The Tempest — Sym- 

Hamlet — 
Fantasy Overture, Op. 67a; Stockholm 
Radio Symphony 
ducted by Jacques Rachmilovich. 
Mercury LP, MG-10112, $4.85. 

VERDI: Aida Prelude and Ballet 
Vusic; GOUNOD: Faust — Ballet 
Viusic; Metropolitan Opera Orchestra 
conducted by Fausto Cleva. Columbia 
LP, ML-4515, $5.45. 

AANSERMET?’S short program is dis- 

tinguished for its poetic reading of the 

works. The Stra- 
vinsky piece upsets the mood of the latter 
and the Prokofieff does not belong after 
the Ravel. The recording has beauty of 

tone but is at a lower level than usual. . . 

The Beethoven overtures are well played 

by Ormandy and wonderfully recorded. 
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phonic Fantasia, Op. 18; 


Orchestra _ con- 


Ravel and Debussy 


The sound of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
is a pleasure to hear...Boyd Neel’s per- 
formances of the Handel Concerti Grossi 
are unexcelled, both as performances and 
recordings. The series are to be com- 
Kostelanetz’s lush treatment of 
the melodies from Show Boat and South 
Pacific will please a 
multitude of listeners, but the best con- 


pleted 
unquestionably 


tribution on this disc is the conductor’s 
brilliant performance of Rodger’s sophis- 
ticated ballet from On Your Toes, as neat 
a piece of work of its kind to stem from the 
American Theatre. Columbia’s recording 
is extraordinarily vivid and richly sono- 
rous...Fiedler’s Capriccio Espagnole is 
challenged both as a performance’ and 
the Désormiére 
The Marche Slave is well play- 
the Mendelssohn though 
impersonally. None of the 
recordings are comparable to the best that 
Victor achieves (the Stokowski, 
Krips’ Mozart is musically 
sound and wonderfully recorded though he 
does not penetrate the heart of the music 
as Beecham and others do. Strangely 
none of the LP issues of the E flat are out- 
.Tchaikovsky’s “‘Pol- 


ish” symphony is undeservedly neglected 


a recording by recent 
(Capitol). 
ed and so is 


somewhat 


for ex- 
ample ) 


standing readings. 


in favor of the Fourth, perhaps because it 
lacks melancholic sentiment and dramatic 
implications of Fate. Swoboda gives this 
work a healthy workout, but to one know- 
ing the Beecham version it seems a rather 
unimaginative rendition, for which 
perior recording compensate. 
Tchaikovsky’s The Tempest has been, in 
my estimation, unjustly neglected. While 
it lacks the consistent inspiration of its 
predecessor Romeo and Juliet, it has much 
to offer, especially in its sea music and its 
characterization of Calibran. In Hamlet, 
the illustration of its subject may not be 
as satisfying as its forerunner, Francesca 
da Rimimi, nonetheless the beauty of the 
music is a potent factor that can hardly be 
ignored. Rachmilovitch turns in the most 
desirable performance of The Tempest to 
date and his Hamlet, though not on a par 
with the old Lambert performance, is 
nonetheless welcome on LP. Moreover, 
the recording though not acoustically as 
live as it might have been is better than 
The American Record Guide 
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New !! 
Pickering. 410 
Control Unit 






A self-powered preamplifier-control unit 
for use with basic: power amplifiers, 
such as the Musicians Amplifier and 
others of the Williamson type, as well 
as the new Stephens 500D. 


FEATURES: 

e Accurately equalized for ALL mag- 
netic cartridges. A 3-position com- 
pensator for matching the character- 
istics of popular types of records; 
response curves are unaffected by 
make of pickup used. 

e Separate bass and treble controls, 
flat position of controls indicated by 
a round dot. Controls are step type. 

e Cathode follower permits remote lo- 
cation from power amplifier without 
loss of frequency response. 

@ Three AC outlets on rear of chassis 
permits master control of power for 
other components of a music system 
with the AC switch on the panel. 

@ Tubes: 1-6AU6; 3-6AB4; 1- 6X4. 

e Built in power supply removes the 
problem of properly decoupling when 
tapping a power amplifier for B+ and 
filament voltages. Plugs into 117 
volts, 50/60 cycles AC. 
Dimensions: 3"H; 6%"D; 13%" W. 


ET PURE cccesccccconess GOON 


“/e Bring Out “lhe Zuality 
Of Your Records 


New and 
Improved 
Pickering ¢ 
Cartridges ~ 


They’re New; Different; Improved and 
better than ever. The new Pickering 
magnetic cartridges with Dynamic 
Coupling provides: better tracking, bet- 
ter frequency response and less inter- 
modulation distortion. The appearance 
is the same, but the entire inner mech- 
anism has been redesigned to provide 
cleaner and more realistic quality than 
ever before. 





e New Stylus Mounting Assembly re- 
duces ‘‘needle talk’’ to a minimum. 
Provides greatest possible compli- 
ance with minimum mass. 

e Constant stylus contact with the rec- 
ord groove overthe entire audio spec- 
trum (20-20,000 c.p.s. ). 

@Full frequency response; full tran- 
sient response; no resonances; no 
mistracking; no grinding of the 
groove wall. 


DIAMOND CARTRIDGES: 
For microgroove records, Model D140S 


MET PIRI ccccccccsccocce SOMOe 
For standard 78 records, Model D120M 


MEE PEI wccccossscceses GES 


SAPPHIRE CARTRIDGES: 
For microgroove recofds, Model S140S 


NET PRICE eeeeeeceeeeeeeee $15.00 
For standard 78 records, Model S120M 
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Pree! 


Sun Radio’s ‘‘Audio 
Equipment Handbook’”’ 


Sun Radio will send you free of charge 
a 132-page catalog of down-to-earth 
information on ‘‘How To’’ assemble, 
install or improve music reproducing 
equipment in the home. Write today to 
Dept. H or come in for your Free Copy. 
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& ELECTRONICS CO. INC. 
122-H DUANE ST. NEW YORK 7. N.Y 
BArcLAY 7-1840 
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any other...It is Columbia’s engineers 
who shine in the Verdi and Gounod ballet 
music. The performances are serviceable 


— typical of the opera house. P.H.R. 





BEETHOVEN: Concerto in D, Op. 61; 
Campoli (violin) with London Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Josef 
Krips. London dise LL-560, $5.95. 


ACAMPOLI seems to be out of his 
element kere and Krips does not help 
matters with the slow tempo adopted 
throughout the work. While the gifted 
violinist performs with his usual mindful 
musicianship, he does not achieve the ex- 
pansiveness requisite to this music. Of 
the LP versions, the Kulenkampff and 
Francescatti performances are undoubt- 
edly the finest for beauty of tone and true 
spaciousness in sound. 

London’s engineering is exceptionally 
fine in its tonal richness and general 


balance. P.H.R. 


BRAHMS: Concerto in D, Op. 77; Isaae 
Stern (violin) with the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Sir Thomas Beecham. Columbia 
LP disc ML-4530, $5.95. 


AONE SENSES mutual agreement in 
this performance. Both Stern and 
Beecham stress the romantic qualities of 
the music. The former plays throughout 
with true beauty of tone. I miss some of 
the more imaginative power of Szigeti, 
whose tone is not however as ingratiating 
as Stern’s. I also miss some of the fire that 
Furtwangler brought to the dramatic 
moments of the score; Beecham is not 
similarly forceful. While the Stern- 
Beecham account of the slow movement is 
consistently poetic, there is not the same 
magic here in the lovely wind-instrument 
introduction which is found in the 
Menuhin-Furtwangler version. Stern’s 
tonal coloration, however, is consistently 
richer than Menuhin’s. The Renardy- 
Munch performance has its attributes — a 
consistently lyrical graciousness — but it 
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lacks the vitality of the other perform- 
ances cited. The recording is realistic 
enough though it does not have quite the 
same prospectus in dynamics of the 
Menuhin one, where the pianissimos are 
exceptionally well handled. There re- 
mains no question that Stern has contribu- 
uted a valued performance which is per- 
haps all the better for his association with 
Sir Thomas. It is the all-around best 
concerto performance this young and 
enterprising violinist has made to date. 


—P.H.R. 


LISZT-BUSONI: Rhapsodie Espagnole; 
Gina Bachauer (piano) with New 
London Orchestra conducted by Alee 
Sherman. RCA Victor 45 rpm set 
WDM-696, 2 discs, $2.20. 


ATHE FIRST HALF of Liszt’s Spanish 
Rhapsody — based on the ancient tune 
Follies of Spain is musically better 
co-ordinated than any of his Hungarian 
Rhapsodies. The latter half, based on the 
Jota Aragonesa and another tune, is some- 
what anticlimatic. As a show piece for the 
pianist, it has its place in the repertoire. 
Busoni made the orchestral arrangement, 
which is probably better than the com- 
poser would have done, adding some 
cadenzas of his own and a coda for the 
orchestra. Petri and Mitropulos recorded 
this work back in 1940, but the balance of 
that version was not good and the con- 
ductor often stole the show from the 
pianist. Bachauer, an accomplished 
pianist with amazing technical equipment 
and feeling for coloration, has better luck 
with her conductor and English engineers 
have given them the livest and most 
realistic recording. The piano tone on 
Victor’s 45s is wonderful; if the expected 
LP release comes anywhere near equaling 
its outstanding quality it should find a 
wide sale. Since LP’s advent, music like 
this seems definitely spoiled by three 
breaks, hence there is no reason to part 
with the older discs until an LP version 
materializes. —J.N. 


MILHAUD: Saudades do Brazil; Zadel 
Skolovsky (piano). Concerto No. 4 for 
piano and orchestra; Skolovsky with 
Orchestre National conducted by 
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Darius Milhaud. Columbia LP disc 
ML-4523, $5.45. 

AA FEW of the twelve dances which com- 

prise Milhaud’s Saudades do Brazil have 

become well known in our concert halls, 

but the entire suite is very likely fresh fare 


to most listeners. Written in 1920 and 


1921 after Milhaud’s stay in Brazil, 
Saudades are “memory pieces” which 


evoke Brazilian rhythms but avoid folk 
elements. Very sophisticated and urbane, 
these somewhat dry little dances are named 
for districts in Rio de Janeiro. 

The Fourth Piano Concerto will be some- 
thing of a disappointment even to Milhaud 
fans. Cast in three movements, this 1949 
product is long on motor energy, short on 
the customary melodic appeal associated 
with the distinguished French composer, 
and full of virtually empty virtuosic ges- 
tures. Performances and recordings are 
notably clean, surfaces a bit bothersome. 

—C.5.L. 
MENDELSSOHN: Concerto for Two 

Pianos and Orchestra in A flat major; 

Orazio Frugoni and Annarosa 

Taddei, Vienna Symphony Orches- 

tra, Rudolf Moralt (conductor). 

LP disc, PL 7400, $5.95. 

ATHIS is another rediscovered work but. 
unlike so many, its resuscitation should 
meet with wide approval. 


Vox 


A very lovely 
composition, written when the composer 
was fifteen, it shows a firm grasp of the 
medium and a decided originality. Like 
a lot of early Mendelssohn it is much more 
audacious than some of the later writings. 
The opening movement. has things well in 
hand with a characteristically earnest, not 
to say pompous, prelude and an enchant- 
ingly seductive main theme. The second 
movement is all sighs and yearnings, as 
But it is 
the third movement which is a real delight. 
It is almost a galop, with a presto so ex- 
hilerating that it must have brought down 
the Mendelssohn chandelier when Felix 
and Fanny first showed it off. 


fresh as the day it was written. 


The performance could have been a bit 
more careful but the spirit is there. The 
orchestra is quite fine and Moralt keeps 
things going nicely with slack reins most 
of the time. 
and_ bright. 
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The recording is very clear 


—D.R. 
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MOZART: Concerto in G major, kh. 216; 
Concerto in D major, k. 218; Szymon 
Goldberg (violin) with Philharmonia 

Orchestra conducted by Walter Suss- 


kind. Decca LP disc DL-9609, $5.95. 


ATHERE is 


nity 


stylistic refinement, dig- 
and repose in Goldberg’s playing 
in keeping with the classical tradition. His 
technique is never exploited for its own 
sake. 
does not exploit the full beauty that lies 
Thus, the 


lovely adagio of theG major does not quite 


While his tone is generally pure, it 


in Mozart’s slow movements. 


convey the “heavenly” quality that is 


there. While | admire both his perform- 
ances very much, | should not part with 
Szigeti’s earlier version of the D major, 
where there is more imaginative treatment 
of the Susskind’s 


accompaniments are models of good taste 


melodic material. 
and the inclusion of a harpsichord continuo 
in the orchestra is a laudable precedure. 


P.H.LR. 


Excellent recording. 





BEETHOVEN: 
Vo.1. Westminister LP dise WL-5127, 


Quartet in F, Op. 59, 


$5.95. Quartet in C, Op. 59, No.3. 
Westminster dise WL-5120, $5.95. 
Quartet in E flat, Op. 127. 
dise WL-5120, $5.95. 


Westminster 
All played by the 


Vienna Konzerthaus String 
Quartet. 
ATHE KONZERTHAUS QUARTET 


plays, I am told, in a_ characteristic 
Viennese style in which calculated effects 
and considerable rubati play a major role. 
As an ensemble, they have appreciable 
At times, 


in all of the three works above, the playing 


unanimity and breadth of tone. 


takes on the characteristics of a string 
With 
this undoubtedly 


orchestra Westminster’s realistic 


recording, appeals to 


many listeners. But for some of us who 
value the intimacy and subtlety of other 
string ensembles, this tonal wealth which 
does not allow for nuancing of line, true 
rhythmic alacrity or the essential gravity 
inherent in Beethoven's slow movements, 
especially that of Op. 127, leaves much to 
314 


be desired in the otherwise musicianly 


P.H.LR. 


playing of this group. 


BRAHMS: Quartet in 
Vo. 2; Hollywood String Quartet. 
Capitol LP, P-8163, $4.85. 


{1 minor, Op. 51, 


ATHOUGH Brahms’ A minor Quartet is a 
difficult work, the splendid playing of this 
Hollywood foursome never suggests this 
to the listener. A far more intelligible 
work than it predecessor, the C minor, 
which has more vigor and depth, this music 
fits almost any mood and leaves the 
friendly Brahms listener happy to have 
classical- 


been in the company of the 


minded though spiritually romantic 
favor the 


where the 


Brahms. Players inevitably 


movement viola is 
exploited. 


depth in the Andante, disturbed only by a 


opening 
happily There is true poetic 
tremolo section in the middle. The con- 
trasted quasi minuetto is delightful, and the 
energetic, syncopated finale with its many 
transformations of the main theme is one 
of Brahms’ most masterful quartet move- 
ments. 

The Hollywood Quartet gives a vital and 
ingratiating performance 
tonally polished and rhythmically alive. 


— one that is 


Capitol’s realistic recording technique 
makes the ensemble seem almost in one’S 
living room. —P.H.R. 


BRAHMS:Trio in A minor, Op. 114; 
Reginald Kell (clarinet), Frank Miller 
(cello), Mieezyslaw Horszowski (pia- 

Decca 10” LP-7524, $3.85. 

AMR. KELL recorded this work a few 


years back in England with Anthony Pini 


no). 


(cello) and Louis Kentner (piano). As 
fine as that performance was I think this 
new one tops it, for the artistry of Kell has 
grown tonally richer and more expressive. 
both Miller Horszowski 
are equally proficient partners. The 


Moreover, and 
musicianly balance of the ensemble has 
has been ideally caught by Decca’s know- 
ing engineers. 

Brahms’ Clarinet Trio deserves as much 
respect as his Clarinet Quintet, though it 
be true that it is not quite the equal of its 
But 
type of contemplative 


there is a similar 
this 
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bigger brother. 
beauty in 








music as well as a rapturous passion which 
makes the music most ap pealing.—P.H.R. 


CHERUBINI: Quartet No. 1 in E flat; 
-Fugal Suite in D major (arr. Rayment): 
Aeolian Quartet of London. Lyri- 
chord LP, LL-24, $5.95. 

ACHERUBINTS quartet shows his fine 

craftmanship. The opening movement is 

symphonic in texture, the Larghetto 
devotional in character. The elfin-like 
scherzo, which Cobbett says might have 
been signed by Mendelssohn, has charm, 
and the finale has rhythmic breadth. The 

Fugal Suite is a clever arrangement of 

three fugues from the composer’s Treatise 

on Counterpoint and Fugue. Though 
academic in intent, the latter show that 

Cherubini was the proud inheritor of the 

best traditions of the contrapuntal style of 

Bach and others. 


The Aeolian Quartet is made up of 


capable players though as an ensemble 
they are lacking in tonal polish and often 
in essential precision. But the earnestness 
of their music-making commands respect 
and one is grateful that they chose to per- 
form some unjustly neglected music, 
especially the Fugal Suite, which has much 
musical merit. P.H.LR. 


MARTINU: Sonata for Piano and Flute; 
Rene LeRoy (flute) and George Reeves 
(piano); Piano Music; Charles Rosen 
(piano). EMS LP dise 2, $5.95. 

ATHE MORE recent work of Bohuslay 
Martinu shows him the complete master of 
one of the most facile techniques among 
living composers. Only Darius Milhaud, 
whom he sometimes resembles, can ap- 
proach his ease and assurance in con- 
structing entire works from apparently 
nothing at all. The flute sonata, written 
in 1945, is an energetic and balanced 
interchange between the two instruments, 
in that elegant and somewhat mannered 
tongue which is the composer’s style. The 
sumptuousness of the performance pre- 
vents this polished web of sound from part- 
ing to disclose a certain absense of real 
musical thought behind. 

The piano music, though just as refined, 
is of heavier substance. The three etudes 
and two polkas from the 1946 series shows 
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the composer interested in the middle- 
European folk-tune. They are rustic in a 
rather urbane manner and make ingra- 
tiating listening. The suite, called Les 
Ritournelles, and written in Paris in 1932, 
is a small partita. It is one of those works 
in which the technique threatens to master 
the composer. Very eclectic in style, it 
jabbers competently for half the record 
side. Rosen’s performance is splendid and 
the recording is good. D>. R. 


SHOSTAKOVITCH: Siring Quartet No. 
2, Opus 69; Rudolf Schulz Quartet; 
Urania LP disc, URLP 7040, $5.95. 








they're better than ever! 
Yes, Bach, Beethoven and Brahms are now better 


than ever—we don't mean we've improved their 
music, but we do mean we've improved the re- 
production of their recorded music. 


It's the new, improved Pickering Cartridges that 
give credence to this claim. Yes, Pickering Cartridges 
are different. They're improved. T hey're better than 
ever. Pickering patented Cartridges are superior in 
every way, by providing higher frequency response, 
negligible intermodulation distortion, better tracking 
characteristics. Pickering diamond stylus cartridges 
not only wear longer but more important, ihey pre- 
serve the musical quality and prolong the life of your 
record library. ; 


PICKERING & CO., Inc 


Oceanside 
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ASHOSTAKOVITCH’S three string 
quartets are not his most successful works. 
Essentially a symphonist, he sees the 
quartet in piano reduction as it were: 
there is a left hand and a right hand but 
not much intermingling of the instru- 
mental lines. Consequently, his quartets 
resemble those of Bruckner or Verdi's 
single venture in the form. They are well- 
constructed miniature orchestral pieces, 
just a bit dull due to the limitation of in- 
strumental means. The second quartet 
is a rather serious piece of music, not 
not nearly so ingratiating as the first but 
not nearly so uneven as the third. It is in 
four movements: Overture, Recitative and 
Romance, Waltz and Theme with Varia- 
tions. The treatment is surprisingly for- 
mal for 1944 and there are many harkings 
back to the 19th-century, though there is 


little of the grandiloquence we have come 
to expect from the composer. The Schulz 
Quartet, with which [ am entirely un- 
familiar, seems devoted to the work and 
gives an excellent performance. The re- 
cording is both well-balanced and life-like 

-D.R 





CHOPIN: Polonaises, Nos. 1-6 (RCA 
Victor 12” LP disc LM-1205, $5.45); 
Polonaise No. 7 in A flat, Op. 61 and 
Andante Spianato and Grand Polonaise 
in E flat, Op. 22; (RCA Victor 10’ LP 
disc LM-152); Artur Rubinstein. 


ACHOPIN playing in the grand tradi- 
tion by one of the foremost keyboard 
masters of our time. Some of the pianist’s 
performances are lacking in a bit of his 
former rhythmic subtlety, but few artists 
of today are more proficient and tempera- 
mentally suited to this music than he. 
Victor has given Mr. Rubinstein the best 
and tonally most consistent reproduction 
on LP that he has had to date. —J.N. 


HINDEMITH: Piano Sonata No. 3; 
SCHUMANN: Novelette, Opus 21, No. 
8; Fantasiestucken, Opus 11, Nos. 1 
and 2; Muriel Kerr (piano). Hyperion 
LP dise 1, $5.95. 
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AOF THE THREE big piano sonatas 
Hindemith wrote in 1936, the last is prob- 
ably the biggest. There is a baroque 
quality to it by comparison with the play- 
ful roccoco of the second. As with every 
work Hindemith has ever written, this 
music gains considerable strength simply 
through the sheer integrity of its writing. 
In addition, there is a power and convic- 
tion which is difficult to resist. The clos- 
ing movement, a fugue, contains some 
pages of really high eloquence. 

These composers make strange com- 
panions and it is a little difficult to under- 
stand why Miss Kerr decided to back 
Hindemith up with Schumann. The 
latter is a bit overshadowed because, in 
these three pleasant little works, he is only 
concerned with whispering romantically 
and dancing lightly. Miss Kerr also seems 
to favor Hindemith in performance. She 
plays the fugue so broadly and so grandly 
that it is no surprise to find her banging 
away at the Schumann, upheld only by her 
considerable technique. The recording is 
representative of the piano but is not 
particularly spacious. —-D. R. 


HAYDN: Piano Sonatas No. 23 in F major; 
Vo. 32 in B minor; Robert Wallen- 
born. Hadyn Society 10’ LP disc HSL 
3035, $4.75 Piano Sonatas-No. 46 in 
A flat; No. 49 in E flat; Virginia Plea- 
sants. Haydn Society 12” LP disc, 
HSLP 3034, $5.95. 

ATHE SOLO keyboard sonatas of Haydn, 

unlike those of Mozart, are essentially 

symphonic in character. They are strong- 
ly contrapuntal, are often elaborately de- 
veloped and continually remind one of the 
orchestral music. This does not mean 
that they are showy. Rarely has key- 
board music contained less bravura. Each 
is a virile work, closely written, with only 
its brevity to remove it from the great 
works classification. In the 23rd sonata, 
calmly cheerful musical ideas are in jux- 
taposition with a languid melancholy 
and in the 32nd there is a pithy brilliance 
coupled with a stripped-down urgency; 
both rugged and unsmiling. These two 
works do not once tinkle in the approved 
18th-century manner. One must move 
forward to Beethoven to hear anything 
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The complete La Boheme, oe 
conducted by Arturo Tos- 
canini. This historic per- d “ 
formance brings you Licia \\ 


The comple te Tosea. Long a 
collector’s item, this magnificent 
performance “ee now been re- 
leased on “45” and Long Play 
Albanese as Mimi, Jan Peerce “** records. With a superb cast starring 
as Rodolfo. With Baccaloni, 
Cehanovsky, McKnight, Mos- 
cona, Valentino . . . NBC 
Symphony Orchestra. 
WDM 1646, $11.44. 
LM 6006, $11.44 


€ 




































Gigli and Caniglia. Royal Opera 
House Orchestra and Chorus, 
Rome, Oliviero de Fabritiis, 
conductor. 

WCT 82, $11.44. 

LCT 6004, $11.44 





—— 
Four famous Heifetz per- 
formances in one superb Red Seal 
album called Heifetz Plays. In- 
cludes “Carmen Fantasie” by Waxman, 
: Sarasate’s “‘Zigeunerweisen”’ and 
Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘Havanaise,” Introduc- 
tion and Rondo Capriccioso. 
WDM 1642, $5.14. LM 163, $4.67 


With the brilliant virtuoso piece 
Rhapsodie Espagnole by 
Liszt, the sensational pianist Gina 
Bachauer this month makes her RCA 
Victor record debut. New London 
Orchestra, Alec Sherman, conductor. 


WDM 1696, $2.83 


Eight South of the Border melodies 
are in this new Red Seal album, 

In the Latin Flavor... including 
“The Continental,” ‘‘La Cumparsita,”’ 
“Carioca,” “Brazil” and ‘‘Jalousie.”’ 
Played by America’s favorite light- 
music orchestra, the Boston Pops, 
Arthur Fiedler conducting. 

WDM 1639, $5.14. 

LM 162, $4.67 


Connoisseurs please note: The Red Seal 
album A Treasury of Harpsichord 
Miusie, performed by Mme. Wanda Lan- 
dowska, is now available on Long Play 
records. 15 selections, including music 
by Bach, Couperin, Handel, Mozart, 
Rameau, Scarlatti and Vivaldi. LM 1217 
(with reader), $5.72. On “45,” 

WDM 1181, $7.44 


Definitive performances now for the first 
time on Long Play: Isle of the Dead 
(Rachmaninoff) and “Classieal”’ 
Symphony (Prokofieff). Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, conductor. LM 1215, $5.72 


Prices shown are suggested list, 
including Federal excise tax. Add 
local tax. Subject to Government 


Available separately in ‘*45” VS Price Ceiling Regulations. 
albums: WDM 1024, $3.99. ' 


WDM 1241, $2.83 
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like them. The sonata No. 46 contains 
one of the most lovely adagios the com- 
poser ever wrote between two lofty but 
playful outer The 49th, 
subtitled the ‘Genzinger’’ and considered 
by many to be Haydn’s most perfect son- 
ata, is a serene work with a curiously 
pensive minuet (which has become famous 
in its own right) as finale. 

Both pianists have recorded on the same 
instrument, a middle-sized Bosendorfer 
piano at the Konzerthaus in Vienna. Mr. 
Wallenborn plays with a slightly more 
Miss Pleasants. 
Her articulation, however, is always clean 


movements. 


percussive intent than 
and her phrasing is immaculate. His tem- 
pi seem slightly faster but his performanc? 
Both are 

—D.R. 


is always in perfect taste. 


recorded extremely well. 


RACHMANINOFF: Sonala No. 1, Op. 28; 
Warren Perry Thew (piano); Powder 
and Paint ( folk song); Nadejda Plevits- 
kaya with Rachmaninoff at the piano. 
Rackmaninoff Society LP disc No. 6, 
$5.95. 


ATHE FOLK SONG Powder and Paint 
that takes up only a small part of this re- 
cord engrosses the larger part of the lis- 
ener’s attention. It is distinguished by the 
lusty, spontaneous, artful singing of Nad- 
ejda Plevitskaya and by the piano ac- 
companiment of Rachmaninoff, the only 
The 


song is about an unfaithful wife who, as 


time he is cast in this role on records. 


she removes the powder and paint she has 
worn for a lover, rehearses the excuses she 
will give her husband for being thus decked 
out. Plevitskaya, who died in a Vichy 
prison during World War 11, seems to 
have been esteemed as a folk singer, and 
this record justifies all reports about her. 
Recording is dated. 

The Rachmaninoff sonata, dating from 
1907, is long, too long (as the composer 
himself suspected); and is not filled with 
sufficient thematic material to warrant the 
symphonic treatment he 


once contem- 


plated giving it. It is a cheerless and for 
the most part an arid work. Rachmaninoff 
had a program in mind when he was en- 
— the first move- 
ment centering about Faust, the second 
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gaged in its composition 





about and 
Mephistopheles and the flight to the 
Brocken. Even with this added clarifi- 
cation, the sombre piece does not have the 
breath of life. She is a talented performer. 
Technically, this is quiet, rounded, and 
—B.L. 


Gretchen, the third about 


lifelike recording. 


RAVEL: Miroirs; Gaspard de la nuit; 
Leonard Pennario (Piano). Capitol 
LP disc P-8152, $4.98. 


AIN 1905, Ravel completed a set of piano 
pieces so unique that even today they are 
rarely heard complete. In this work the 
composer left behind forever his former 
and created a remarkable 
illustration of Ernest Hello’s aphorism: 


conservatism 


“The characteristic of art is to suggest an 
as yet uncreated harmony by showing an 
image of it in a mirror.” The book of five 
Miroirs contains some of Ravel’s most 
astonishing and evocative music. He has 
said that the opening /Voctuelles is “‘an inex- 
tricable mass of curves drowned in a 
flood of audacious 
which interrupt the fluttering of moths” 
and that Oiseaur Trisles represents “birds 
lost in a dark forest during the hottest 
hours of summer.” Une Barque sur l’ocean 
and Alborada del Gracioso are the most 
popular sections of the work, one a bril- 
liant reflection of the sea, the other a sar- 
donic serenade. La Vallée des cloches, the 
closing piece, is a hauntingly beautiful 
work created entirely through pianistic 
[Of Ravel’s Andre 
Suares has said, “If music can describe an 
object without first revealing the artist, 
then Ravel’s music succeeds better than 
any 
particularly 


sonorous intervals 


sonorities. music 


This sage comment is 
applicable to the present 
suite.| The better-known Gaspard de la 
nuil, that difficult three- 
movement work based on poems of Aloys- 
ius Bertrand and completed in 1908, has 
been aptly described as an extraordinary 
example of instrumental ingenuity — the 
sort of workmanship Ravel gloried in. In 
this, the talented young pianist, Leonard 
Pennario, is somewhat less at home than 
in the other piano suite. In Scarbo his 
technique, although amazingly fluid, does 
not quite sustain the music, but I have 
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one else’s.” 


fantastically 























never heard Le Gibet more sensitively 
played. In total, however, his perform- 
ance does not supercede that of Casadesus 
or Frank Glazer on LP. His Miroirs 
are almost irreproachable except in the 
Alborada which, while more pleasingly dry 
than usual, is not executed too precisely. 
Capitol’s recording faithfully mirrors Mr. 
Pennario’s not inconsiderable interpreta- 


tions. —D.R. 


SCHUBERT: Inpromptus, Op. 90 and 
142; Rudolf Firkusny (piano). Colum- 
bia LP dise ML-4527, $5.45. 


AFIRKUSNY continues to impress one 
as a pianist hard by the threshold of 
musical and technical mastery, with the 
very ultimate of clean pedaling and per- 
fect articulation of the long, flowing melo- 
dic lines of these wonderful Jmpromptus. 
However, with the exception of an out- 
standing traversal of the C minor Im- 
promplu, Firkusny leaves something to 
be desired in the way of expressive com- 
munication. His work in these pieces 
is nevertheless well ahead of any recorded 
since Edwin Fisher’s performances ap- 


C.J.1 
Ld ba 


peared over 15 years ago. 


SESSIONS: From My Diary; BERGER: 
Partita; SHAPERO: Sonata No. 1; 
FLANAGAN: Sonata; Bernhard 
Weiser (pianist); New Editions LP 1, 
$5.95. 


ANEW EDITIONS was created last year 
by members of the Rachmaninoff Society 
in accordance with a desire to further the 
cause of modern American music on rec- 
ords. Its first disc indicates a job well 
begun. Roger Sessions is represented by 
the several small piano works written be- 
tween 1937 and 1940 which formed a sort 
of musical day-book. They are well 
thought out despite their brevity and 
seem contemplative in essence. Arthur 
Berger’s sprightly 1947 Partita implies 
the 18th-century in its movements: Pre- 
lude, Aria, Capriccio, Intermezzo and Sere- 
nade. The music is not unlike the more 
*“‘classic’’ Stravinsky but contains a defi- 
nite personality and integrity of its own. 
The 1944 “Amateur” Sonata of Harold 
Shapero is a lively work the polyphony of 
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which seems a bit reminiscent of Hinde- 
mith, one of his teachers. William Flana- 
gan, born in 1923 and the youngest of the 
group represented, has studied with 
Bernard Rogers, David Diamond and 
Aaron Copland. His Sonata, written in 
1950, is a very melodic work which, while 
bowing in the direction of the composer’s 
teachers, has a great deal to say on its 
own. Bernard Weiser performs these 
works with a feeling born of devotion. 


The recording is very lifelike. —D.R. 





BEETHOVEN Songs: An die ferne 
Geliebte; Der Wachtelschlag; Adelaide; 
In questa tomba oscura; Lied aus der 
Ferne; Wonne der Wehmuth; Ich liebe 
Dich; Mailied; Der Kuss; Alfred Poell 
(bass) with Victor Graef at the piano. 
Westminster LP disc WL-5124, $5.95. 

A THOUGH Beethoven sensed the coming 
style of German lieder which Schubert was 
to develop so wonderfully, his own lieder 
form a bridge between 18th-century ones, 
written for amateurs, and the songs of 
Schubert. The best of his output was his 
song-cycle An die ferne Gelieble in which 
the tenderness of the po>ms are mated with 
music of expressive simplicity. Perhaps 
the most familiar songs on this disc are The 
Kiss, I Love Thee (both folk-like in charac- 
ter) Adelaide, and the satiric In questa 
tomba oscura, the latter of which is best 
known on records in Chaliapine’s dis- 
torted and highly dramatic version. The 
beautiful Goethe song Wonne der Wehmuth, 
not heard often, is most welcome in this 
recital. 





MONTHLY RECORD SALES 
OF 


RARE AND OBSOLETE VOCAL RECORD- 
INGS by great artists of the past can be bought at 
YOUR OWN PRICE at our Mail Auctions. All 
bidders receive free of Charge the selling price of 
each lot after the sale. Write for lists. Established 


1938 
DIXIE RECORD CLUB 


Room 1135 DuPont Bldg., Miami 32, Florida 
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Poell brings an expressive intimacy to 
his lieder singing which is rare in a bass 
voice. He is never explosive. There are 
many who regard Hiisch’s performance of 
the An die ferne Gelieble as the finest singing 
of this cycle on records. Schlusnus, 
though admirable for his legato style, 
lacked the warmth of Husch.  Poell’s 
feeling for these songs is just right and his 
is a preferred version to Schlusnus’. His 
In questa tomba oscura is sung with fine 
feeling and none of the exaggeration of 
Chaliapine. In all of the other songs, with 
the exception of Adelaide, the bass is 
vocally expressive. The latter shows 
strain, which is not apparent in the Bjoer- 
ling version. Mr. Graef’s accompaniments 
are musicanly, and the recording is lifelike 
to voice and piano. -J.N. 


BRAHMS: Schicksalslied, Op. 54; BACH- 
RESPIGHI: Passacaglia and Fugue in 
C minor; San Francisco Orchestra 
conducted by Pierre Monteux with 
Stanford University Chorus in the 
Brahms. Victor 10’ LP dise LM-149, 
$4.45. 

ABRAHMS’ Song of Destiny seems de- 

stined to be mated to strange companions. 

Bruno Walter’s earlier recording ended up 

as an encore to that conductor’s perfor- 

mance of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 

Here, it is combined with a coarse and 

blatant orchestral transcription of a noble 

organ work. 

Monteux’s performance of the Brahms 
has strength of expression it is pre- 
ferable to the Walter version as the chorus 
is tonally better though you cannot under- 
stand a word of the text sung. Too, it is 
much better recorded. The Song of Des- 
tiny is one of Brahms finest choral works, 
based on a poem by Holderlin in which 
“the contrast is drawn between the happy 
peace of heaven and the turmoil in which 
men live out their wives.” ~J.N. 


ENGLISH SONGS and FOLKSONGS: 
Ye Banks and Braes (arr, Quilter); Vow 
Sleeps the Crimson Petal (Quilter); Over 
the Mountains (arr. Quilter); Drink to me 
Only with Thine Eyes (arr. Quilter); 
The Fair House of Joy (arr, Quilter); 
O Waly, Waly (arr. Britten); 1 have a 
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Bonnet Trimed with Blue (arr. Hughes); 

My Love Willie (arr. Sharp); I Know 

where I’m Going (arr. Gray); I walk wity 

my Love (arr. Hughes); The Stuttering 

Lovers (Hughes); Kathleen Ferrier 

(contralto) with Phyllis Spurr at the 

piano. London 10” LP disc $4.95. 
ATHE TITLE of the disc is misleading 
as Sctoch and Irish folk songs are included. 
Miss Ferrier, one of my favorite singers 
(is there a more beautiful contralto voice 
than hers these days?), is in top form. 
Her tones flow with liquid ease and the 
rhythmic delicacy and strength she a- 
chieves is artistry of a high order. I am glad 
to find this singer using so many of Roger 
Quilter’s folk song arrangemenzs and in- 
cluding his familiar setting of Tennyson’s 
Vow Sleeps the Crimson Petal. 1 do not 
think — for all the charm of Miss Ferrier’s 
performances — that enjoyment of this 
record will be found in playing it in its 
entirety, but either side should sustain 
interest at any time. Such old favorites 
as Drink to Me Only and Ye Banks and 
Braes are memorably sung, and one can- 
not but be grateful to the singer for includ- 
ing Britten’s version of the lovely O Waly, 
Waly. Miss Ferrier’s humor in the Irish 
songs, especially The Stuttering Lovers, is 
more subtle than “broad. Miss Spurr is 
ever the knowing accompanist. The fine 
recording slightly favors the singer.—J.N. 


FALLA: Seven Popular Spanish Folk 
Songs; GRANODOS: El mirar de la 
Maja; La Maja dolorosa; El Majo dis- 
creto; GURIDI: No quieras tus avellanas; 
Jota; Victoria de los Angeles (soprano) 
with Gerald Moore at the piano. 
Victor 10” LP disc LM-131, $4.45. 

FALLA: Seven Popular Spanish Folk 
Songs; RAVEL: Histoires naturelles; 
Gerard Souzay (baritone) with Jac- 
queline Bonneau at the piano. 
London 10” LP dise LS-536, $4.95. 

ATHE SEVEN folk songs of de Falla are 

authentic tunes to which he provided 

accompaniments entirely personal but 
suitable to the melodies. The somewhat 
intricate style of the piano settings requires 

a gifted artist, and of the two engaged in 

these recordings it must be said that both 

Moore and Bonneau can be rated as such, 
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Not all of the seven songs are appropriate 
Vo. 4 (the Nana or 
Lullaby) and No. 7 (the Polo) are definitely 
for the female voice. 


for a male singer 


It seems strange to 
hear Mr. Souzay sing in the latter that his 
is a “broken heart’? and “no man must 
know at all!” No male singer has ever 
previously sung the seven songs, though 
several the Jota 
appropriate for a 


especially seem 
man. Souzay 
does this song more beautifully than de 
los Angeles, with his tender singing of the 
adios at the end of the second verse. I 
can recall no one who similarly creates an 
intimate mood. 


most 


Of all the singers who 
have sung these songs for the phonograph, 
the late Conchita Supervia makes them 
most spontaneous, most genuinely folklike. 
Miss de los Angeles brings vocal beauty 
to them but hers is a more “arty” ap- 
proach. Souzay sort of fits in the middle. 


Ravel’s five songs about four birds and 
an insect The Peacock, The Cricket 
The Swan, The Kingfisher, and The Guinea- 
hen “poke gently barbed fun at the 
qualities whereby birds and insects . . most 
evidently . Share human weaknesses.” 
These delicately ironic cameos are typical 
of Ravel’s carefully studied artistry, with 
an elegant imitative workmanship in the 
music, truly reproducing the atmosphere 
of these brief tales. Souzay, a pupil of 
Bernac, does justice to these songs. 


I suspect most will want the de los 
Angeles record, adhering to Spanish folk 
material, with the attractive Tonadillas of 
Granadas and the folk-like songs by the 
lesser known Ravel’s Histoires 
naturelles is not everyman’s meat; and 
understanding of the French is required 
Both 
records are realistically reproduced.—J.N. 


Gurida. 


though translations are provided. 


ITALIAN SONGS: amorosa 
(Monteverdi), Lasciatemi morire (Mon- 
teverdi), Tutto acceso a quei rai (Sear- 
latti), Amarilli Vittoria! 
Vittoria! (Carissimi), Quella fiamma 
che m’accende (Marcello), Posate Dor- 
mite (Bassani), Se tu m’ami (Pergolesi), 
Itorno all’idol mio (Cesti), Chanson de 
papillon (Campra); 

with 


Partenza 


(Caccini), 


Magda Laszlo 
Holletschek 


(soprano ) Franz 


June, 1952 


(piano). Westminster LP 

5119, $5.95. 
AHERE is a young soprano of Italian 
and Hungarian extractions who is blessed 
with a naturally beautiful Her 
singing will be appreciated for its expres- 
sive qualities rather than for purity of 
style, for she is not yet the mistress of the 
true bel canto. 


WL- 


disc 


voice. 


Most of these songs demand 
uninterrupted legato singing without no- 
ticeable alterations in production. The 
singer is well known in Europe in opera, 
for which her vocal equipment may well 
be better suited, but one admires her 
spirit and interest in stepping out of the 
realm of opera into that enchanted world 
of Italian arie antiche. Wer program is 
exceptionally well chosen and offers quite 
a few selections not previously available 
on records. Mr. 
Holletschek’s accompaniments are as much 
of a delight to the ear as they must have 
been to the singer. 


It is well worth hearing. 


Westminster has given 
both lifelike and well balanced reproduc- 
tion to the soprano and her accompanist. 


—J.N. 


READERS RECORD 
EXCHANGE & MART 


WANTED — Victor albums M-235 Bach Sonata 
in E (Busch & Serkin); M-159 Beethoven First 
Symphony (Casals); Haydn Lark Quartet (Flon- 
zaleys, V.7650/51); Respighi Airs Suite No. 2 
(V-11138/39); Turina Danzas_ Fantasticas 
(Goossens V-11347/48). 

WILL TRADE — Mozart Coronation Mass (Christ- 
schall, with Richard Mayr); Beethoven Missa 
Solemnis (Orfeo Catalana); Berlioz Damnation 
of Faust (Panzera); Schumann Dichterliebe 
(Huesch); Frauenliebe (Culp); Falla Amor 
Brujo (Velazquez-Halffter); Poe's Raven (Sto- 
kowski, V-2000/01, picture records); Hindemith 
Viola Sonata, Op. 25/3 (inaccom.); Wagner Karl 
Muck albums VM-37 & 67; Strauss Heldenleben 
(Mengelberg, VM-44); Elgar In the South, 
Violin Sonata; Lalo Quartet; Franck Prelude, 
Aria and Finale (Cortot); Balakireff Thamar; 
Brahms Op. 99 (Casals), Op. 102 (Casals, Thi- 
baud), Op. 108 (Menges-Samuel); Schumann 
Kreisleriana, Davidsbundlertanze (Cortot), Fan- 
tasia (Backhaus); Schubert, Op. 100 (Busch- 
Serkin Trio), Op. 162 (Kreisler-Rachmaninoff); 
Beethoven, Op. 81a (Godowsky); Mozart K.240, 
K.338 (Blech), K.450 (Ney), etc. LCDR T. L. 
Clear, Navy 103, FPO, New York, N. Y. 


RARE OPERATIC RECORDS — Free lists! 
Wants supplied. Goldfarb, 288 Crown St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 























CHOICE COLLECTION. Thousands of records. 
Mail auctions. Free lists. A. H. Sles, 92-11 
35th Ave., Jackson Heights 72, N. Y. 
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A TREASURY OF MADRIGALS: 
Revecy venir du printans (Claude Le 
Jeune); Ne vous soit etrange (Orlando 
di Lasso); Allez mes premieres amours 
(Costeley); Ch’a mi la vita (Lelio Ber- 
tani); Tu m’uccidi, o crudele (Gesualdo); 
Non piu Guerra (Monteverdi); Down in 
a Valley (Wilbye); Hark, All Ye Lovely 
Saints (Weelkes); Mother, I Will Have 
a Husband (Vautor); When Shall My 
Sorrowful Sighing (Thomas Tallis); J 
Thought That Love (Byrd); To Shorten 
Winter’s Sadness (Weelkes); What Is 
My Life (Gibbons); Come Away Sweet 
Love (Greaves); The Silver Swan (Gib- 
bons); | Always Loved to Call My Lady 
Rose (Lichfield); Sister, Awake (Bate- 
son); The Renaissance Singers con- 
ducted by Lehman Engel. Columbia 

LP disc ML-4517, $5.45. 


AHERE WE HAVE a nicely chosen group 
of 16th and 17th century madrigals, well 
sung. One rues the fact that Columbia did 
not see fit to include a leaflet with the 
texts. We are left wondering what the 
first six madrigals are all about, particular- 
ly Gesualdo’s daringly chromatic one and 
There 
are quite a few treasures from the English 
Madrigalists which could have been made 
more enjoyable with printed words as the 
singers do not make these evident. The 
quality of the recording conveys ordinary 


Monteverdi's striking song of war. 


room resonance rather than the acoustics 


of a hall. —J.N. 


MAHLER: Das Klagende Lied; lona 
Steingruber (soprano), Sieglinde 
Wagner (contralto), Ernst Majkut 
(tenor), with Vienna Kammerchor 
and Vienna State Opera Orch. con- 
ducted by Zoltan Fekete. 
LP disc MG-10102, $4.85. 

ATHIS EARLY WORK of Mahler’s will 

undoubtedly come as a complete novelty 

Performances of Das 

Klagende Lied are rare indeed. 


Mercury 


to most listeners. 


Mahler was only twenty, when he wrote 
this piece in 1880. It is astounding in its 
maturity of approach and in the deft use 
of a sophisticated orchestration. True 
enough, he revised it in 1898, which is 
undoubtedly the version reproduced here; 
even so it is a reason for astonishment at so 
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much comprehension and control of his 
medium in one so young. 

Das Klagende Lied is a dramatic cantata 
for orchestra, chamber choir, and three 
solo voices. It is based on the fantasy from 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales, The Singing Bone, 
which relates the adventures of a minstrel 
who plays on a flute whittled from a human 
bone, which he has discovered gleaming in 
the underbrush of a forest. The subject- 
matter is quite fantastic, and Mahler’s 
music is impressive in the power and 
poetic beauty it attains, while telling this 
weird tale. 

The performance on these records seems 
in every way a brilliant one. Conductor 
Zoltan Fekete has an obvious predilection 
for this strange and beautiful score. Of 
the soloist’s voices, Sieglinde Wagner’s 
noble and expressive contralto stands out 
in lovely relief. Mercury gives the work 
the superior recording we have come to 
expect from these studios, but the surfaces 
(at least on this review copy) were trying 
indeed in their constant crackle.—M. de S. 


RACHMANINOFF SONGS, Op. 21, 26 
and 34: Maria Kurenko (soprano) and 
Laurence Rosenthal (piano) with 
Vadim Gontzoff (baritone). Rach- 
maninoff Society LP disc RS-5, $5.95. 


AMOST of these songs will be unknown to 
admirers of the composer. They reveal his 
most intimate poetic qualities. The two 
from Op. 21 are songs of spring — the 
familiar How Fair this Spot (or in the 
present translation It is pleasant here) and 
the moving Fragment from Alfred de Mus- 
set. The seven songs of Op. 26, contem- 
porary with the Second Symphony, are 
romantic in feeling. One of these, Two 
Partings, is a dialogue duet in which Mme. 
Kurenko’s son joins her. The four songs 
from Op. 34 are less melancholy than those 
of Op. 26. It is generally conceded that 
Rachmaninoff’s song-writing was at its 
peak in the fourteen songs of Op. 34 and 
those chosen here are of high merit. 

Mme. Kurenko is one of the most gifted 
living singers of Russian her 
ability to capture a mood is cherishable 
artistry. Her singing on this record is 
consistently expressive and often excep- 
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tional for its lyrical beauty. The recording 


—J.N. 


is excellent. 


SACRED ARIAS: The Creation—With 
verdure clad (Haydn); Elijah — Hear Ye, 
Israel (Mendelssohn); Cantata No. 68— 
Vy heart ever faithful (Bach); Cantata 
Vo. 21 — Sighing, Weeping (Bach); 
The Messiah — I know that my Redeemer 
Liveth (Handel); Eleanor Steber (so- 
prano) and Columbia Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Max Rudolf. 
Columbia LP dise ML-4521, $5.45. 

AELEANOR STEBER is at her best in 
these demanding oratorio arias, three of 
which were previously done by her in 
early 1943, for RCA Victor. Now backed 
by Max Rudolf and the Columbia Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the artist easily tops her 
earlier effort, a gain in authority and 
maturity of approach being notable. 

The two Bach arias, never before record- 
ed by Miss Steber, offer contrast, and the 
Verdure Clad from Haydn’s 
Creation is engagingly presented. Miss 
Steber finds herself on altogether safe and 
congenial ground in Hear Ye, Israel from 
Mendelssohn's Elijah, and I Know that My 
Redeemer Liveth from Handel’s Messiah. 
Her tone is delightfully fresh, and her 
phrasing distinguished. 

The Columbia Symphony 
complete with harpsichord, is best in the 
two Bach arias, which Mr. Rudolf conducts 
knowingly. Recording and surfaces are 
without fault, and the record proves one of 
the recent vocal 
collections. —M. deS. 


lovely In 


Orchestra, 


most attractive of 


STRAUSS: Taillefer; Maria Cebotari, 
Walter Ludwig, Hans Hotter, the 
Rudolf Lamy Choir and the Orches- 
tra of Radio Berlin, conducted by 
Arthur Rother; Diverlimento after 
Couperin; Radio Berlin Orchestra, 
conducted by Rother. Urania LP disc, 

URLP 7042. $5.95. 


A THE 1903 ballad for soloists, chorus and 
orchestra is truly a conventional picture of 
the Battle of Hastings, reminding one of 
those 19th-century steel-engravings 
“‘after’’ some earlier master. As the battle 
is literally portrayed the orchestra is 
and than in 


enormous, noisier 


June, 1952 


even 





Heldenleben. Apart from its size, and 
resultant difficulties of performance, it is 
not surprising that the work is not more 
often heard. It was written for the Philo- 
sophic Faculty of Heidelberg University 
and sounds like it. All the artists involved 
are quite good, particularly Hotter. The 
chorus does not have much to do as it sings 
in octaves most of the time, but it does it 
well. 

Whatever else one might deny about 
Strauss there is no denying the vulgarity 
of the Perhaps it was just this 
quality in his music that led him back time 
and again to 17th and 18th-century French 
music, probably the least vulgar music 
ever written. He bowed to the period in 
Ariadne, to Lully in the Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme music and, in this 1940 Divertimento, 
to Couperin. 


man. 


These signs of reverence are 
than exquisite. The 
Divertimento is as heavy-footed as the 
Couperin originals are graceful and as 


something _ less 


earnestly purposeful as the French scores 
are delightfully irrelevant. And it is long, 
very long. 

Rother’s conducting seems very intel- 
ligent but it is impossible to tell whether 
the plodding quality of performance is in 
him or the score. The recording is quite 
good and if sheer volume could do it the 
Battle of Hastings might prove interesting. 

—D. R. 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Eugen Onegin — Letter 

Scene; VILLA-LOBOS: Bachianas Bra- 

sileiras No. 5 — Aria and Danza; Licia 

Albanese (soprano) with Leopold Sto- 

kowski and His Orchestra. Victor 

10” LP disc LM-142, $4.45. 


ATHE Villa-Lobos Aria was issued pre- 
viously on 45 rpm. Though the composer’s 
Bachianas Brasileiras No. 5 contains both 
an Aria and Danza, the latter has never 
before been recorded. It is an effective 
foil for the lovely and almost classic Aria, 
yet not as expressive a piece though it too 
employs the same eight celli accompani- 
ment. Mme. Albanese’s singing in the 
Aria is intelligent but not as appropriately 
ethereal as Bidu Sayao’s. It is in the 


Letter Scene from Eugen Onegin that Al- 
banese shows her unusual gifts as a singer 
— here she can exploit her dramatic voice 
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more properly and she sings this music 
But the record actual- 
ly gives us an opportunity to realize Sto- 


most persuasively. 


kowski’s considerable gifts in relation to 
opera and his contribution is character- 
isticall y and fullsome. One 
would like to have Stokowski conduct a 
full Tchaikovsky opera for the phono- 
graph; 


sensuous 


I believe it would be a major 
operatic achievement if he had other in- 
telligent singers of Albanese’s calibre in the 
cast. Very live and realistic recording. 
—J.N. 
A MARGARET TRUMAN PROGRAM: 
Les Filles de Cadiz (Delibes); Coppelia 
Waltz (Delibes-Coursen); Don Giovanni 
Batti, batli (Mozart); My Johann 
(Grieg-Aslanoff); Gavotte (Popper-Asla- 
noff); One Kiss (Romberg); Comin thro’ 
the Rye (Old Scotch); Smilin’ Through 
Penn); Margaret Truman (soprano) 
with RCA Victor Orchestra conducted 
by Arthur Fiedler. Victor 10° LP 
disc LM-145, $4.67. 


ATHERE is a simplicity and charm about 
Miss Truman which undoubtedly endears 
her to her audiences. Her second program 
is somewhat more pretentious than her 
first, which may account for the fact that 
she is less assured in some selections while 
quite competent in others. Those who 
have heard and admired Miss Truman’s 
singing of these same selections in recital 
will be more friendly disposed than others 
long familiar with the recorded contribu- 
tions of great vocalists of the past. 
—P.H.R. 
VERDI: Vienna 


Kammerchor and Orchestra of 


Quattro Pezzi Sacre; 


Vienna State Opera conducted by 
Hall LP 


Henry Swoboda. Concert 

dise CHS-1136, $5.95. 
AAMONG the very last works Verdi ever 
conceived, these four religious pieces are 
too little 
powerful, direct, and about what you would 


known. They are simple, 
expect from a completely mature and mas- 
terful Verdi. In 
seldom heard this memorable music from 


recent years one has 


anyone save Toscanini. It is good to have 
all these works especially the great Te Deum 
available for study and _ absorption. 
Swoboda and his Viennese forces give the 
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music a full-blooded performance without 
imparting to it the intense drama that 
comes with complete conductorial mastery 
The re- 
cording is among the best Concert Hall 


—C.J.L. 


over the full dynamic gamut. 


has offered. 


FAMOUS OPERATIC EXCERPTS: 

L*Elisir d’amore Una furtiva lagrima 
(Donizetti); La Gioconda — Cielo e mar 
(Ponchielli); Don Pasquale — Recitative 
and Cerchero lontano terra (Donizetti); 
Lucia — Recitative and Fra poco a me 
ricovero (Donizetti); Giacinto Pran- 
delli (tenor); Faust Vais ce Dieu, 
que peut-il pour moi (Gounod); Raphael 
Arie and Tomaso Spaturo 
(tenor), the above with Orch. of Sta. 


Cecilia conducted by Alberto Erede; 


(bass) 


Andrea Chenier — Un di all’azzuro 
spazio (Giordano); Ferrando Ferrai 
(tenor); Jl Barbiere di Silviglia — A un 


dottor della mia sorte (Rossini); 
Fernando Corena (bass), both with 
L’Orch. de la Romande 
conducted by Alberto Erede. London 
LP dise LL-534, $5.95. 


Suisse 


ATHE FIRST HALF of this disc is the 
better operatic recital; the other is poorly 
sequenced. 


Prandelli’s artistry is of a high order. 
Few in our midst today have his command 
of legato. Among modern recordings of 
Una furtiva | can recall no one who has 
sung this exacting aria more beautifully. 
It is an art that makes the most of every 
vowel and consonant in the text, with an 
ability to color tones through dynamics. 
Moreover, Prandelli’s musicianship — is 
equally rewarding, notably in Cielo e mar 
where most are concerned with exploiting 
bigness of tone and dramatic exuberance. 


The scene from Faust is more appreciable 
for Arie’s singing than the tenor’s, whose 
style is markedly Italianate. Ferrari’s 
singing of the aria from Andrea Chenier has 
youthful than 
Corena reveals a serviceable bass voice in 
Bartolo’s aria. Mr. Erede is a competent 
conductor in all selections, and the record- 
ing is gratifying in its realism. —P.H.R. 
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aA Year- round Opera Season 
at Your Own Curtain Cime 


TWF? 


39 OPERAS 
CETRA SORIA RECORDS 


RECORDED IN ITALY WITH GREAT ITALIAN ARTISTS 


BELLINI 
Norma 


CILEA 
Adriana Lecouvreur 


CIMAROSA 
I! Matrimonio Segreto 


DONIZETTI 


I! Campanello 
La Figlia del Reggimento 
Lucia di Lammermoor 


FIORAVANTI 
Le Cantatrici Villane 


GIORDANO 
Fedora 


LEONCAVALLO 
Pagliacci 
MASCAGNI 
L’‘Amico Fritz 
Cavaileria Rusticana 
MONTEMEZZI 
L’Amore dei Tre Re 


MOZART 
le Nozze di Figaro 


PERGOLES! 
La Serva Padrona 


PONCHIELLI 


la Gioconda 
(highlights) 


PUCCINI 


La Fanciulla del West 
Gianni Schicchi 
Suor Angelica 

ll Tabarro 
Tosca 
Turandot 


ROSSINI 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia 
Cenerentola 
William Tell 
A. SCARLATTI 
Il Trionfo dell’ Onore 


SPONTINI 
La Vestale 


STRAUSS 
Elektra 


VECCHI 
L’Amfiparnaso 


VERDI 
Aida 
La Battaglia di Legnano 
Ernani 
Falstaff 
La Forza del Destino 
Un Giorno di Regno 
| Lombardi 
Luisa Miller 
Nabucco 
Rigoletto 
(arias and duets) 
Simon Boccanegra 
it Trovatore 


Z.;NDONAI 
Francesca da Rimini 


OPERA a; ALS 
y 
Galliano Masini 
Lina Pagliughi 
Nicola Rossi-Lemeni 
Cesare Siepi 
Ebe Stignani 
Htalo Tajo 
Pia Tassinari 
Tagliavini and Tassinari 
(in opera duets) 


At All Good Kecord Shops 
Write Us... We'll Tell You Where 
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